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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF BARNARD’'S INN, 
CHAPTER VI, 


However old the Society may be, and whenever 
it was founded, there is no doubt that the hall itself 
is of very great antiquity. Mr. Bailey, the ingenious 
architect under whose superintendence the recent 
reparation and decoration of the ball were made, 
discovers evidence of the building having been 
constructed of timber upon the principle of the 
old manor houses in Cheshire and Shropshire. The 
timber, in all probability, blackened by age, while 
the intermediate plastering was kept white. All 
traces of this style have long ago been lost, and the 
walls are cased over with ordinary brickwork. 
Crosby Hall, which was built by Sir John Crosby 
in its present state in the reign of Edward IV., is 
certainly not of earlier date than Barnard’s Inn ; 
and Crosby Hall, Guildhall, and Westminster Hall 
are the oldest halls in London, and all of them of 
earlier date than the halls of the Inns of Court. 
Lincoln’s Inn was built in the year 1508; Gray’s 
Inn about fifty years afterwards, in the commence- 
ment of the reign of Queen Mary; the Middle 
Temple between the years 1562 and 1572. Now as 
to Barnard’s Inn we have shown that our hall was 
in existence so early as the year 1451, and perhaps 
much earlier. The first mention made of the hall 
is in an entry anno 1566: “ The bow window of 





the hall was made in the time of Thomas Wilcox, 
Principal.” This great window was, in all proba- 
bility, at the east end of the hall over the doorway, 
and in 1724 this bow window was ordered to be 
pulled down and rebuilt in a fashionable style. 
Fashionable as the style was, no traces of any bow 
window now remain, the buildings of the cham- 
bers being flush with the wall. In 1572, “The 
Buttery made by the advice of Thomas Wilcox, 
Principal.” In 1579, at a pention held May 29, 
the principal bargained for the building of eight 
new chambers in the garden, those chambers to be 
built at the house’s charge, to be occupied by such 
gentlemen and companions of the house as please. 
1590, at a pention holden November 9, it was 
ordered and decreed that there shall be a con- 
venient table made in the upper end of the hall 
by the appointment of the principal and antients, 
to dine and sup together daily in the term time. 
In 1780 happened an event which endangered 
the very existence of the hall and had great influ- 
ence upon the concerns of the Society, The violent 
opposition shown by the people of London to the 
concessions made in favour of the Catholics, and 
to the relaxation of the rigour of the penal code, 
led -to great disturbance, and the mob, deluded by 
the inflammatory speeches of Lord George Gordon, 
committed the most relentless excesses. The dis- 
turbances began on the day Lord George presented 
his monster petition, which was rolled into the 
House of Commons, it being much too heavy to be 
carried. This was on Friday, June 2, Saturday 
and Sunday the riots rose to an alarming pitch; 
many houses and public buildings were burnt 
down, and a vast deal of mischief done. On Mon- 
day the Government began to awake from the 
stupor the suddenness of the attack and its unex- 
pected success had thrown them into. At the 
Lord President’s house at Lambeth Palace, at the 
Lord Chancellor’s in Great Ormond Street, at the 
Exchange, the Bank, and Guildhall, the Inns of 
Court, and courts of law, parties of soldiers 
were posted, and several regiments marched into 
London. These reasonable and proper precau- 
tions, taken on the night of the presentation of 
the petition, would, in all probability, have saved 
much bloodshed and the destruction of a vast deal 
of property ; but the weakness and irresolution 
of the Government, and the deplorable want of 
energy in their movements, had shown the mob 
their own power, and they were loth to give upa 
game in which they had so good a chance of suc- 
cess. Accordingly, on Tuesday, which was June 6, 
their excesses were carried beyond all bounds. On 
this day Newgate was burnt, the Fleet and King’s 
Bench Prisons discharged of their inmates, and 
Lord Mansfield’s house in Bloomsbury Square ran- 
sacked. The Langdales, to whom the distillery 
adjoining Barnard’s Inn belonged, were Papists, 
and shared the odium in which the whole body of 
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Catholics were held by the infuriated mob. Mr. 
Langdale had been apprised of his premises being 
doomed to destruction, but with great intrepidity 
refused to quit his house, and determined to de- 
fend his property to the last. On Monday he 
made repeated applications to the Lord Mayor for 
a guard ; but the only promise he could obtain 
from this civic nonenity was, that he would send 
him an alderman, whose very appearance at the 
window would disarm the fury of the multitude. 
After the work of destruction was finished at 
Newgate Street, the mob passed by the distillery 
without making any attack, their next devoted 
object being Lord Mansfield’s house. The Annual 
Register, which contains the most faithful chronicle 
of the proceedings of the rioters, records that 


“at Holborn Bridge and on Holborn Hill the confusion 
was greater than in any other part, for the Crowd that 
poured out of the City in two great streams, one by Lud- 
gate Hill and one by Newgate Street, united at that spot 
and formed a Mass so dense that at every Volley of the 
Military the People fell in heaps, At this place a large 
detachment of Soldiery were posted who fired now up 
Holborn, now up Snow Hill, now up Fleet Market, con- 
stantly raking the Streets in every direction. At this 
place several large fires were burning, so that all the 
terrors of that terrible night seemed to be concentrated 
in this one spot.” 


The mob again came through Holborn, but Mr. 
Langdale did not escape their fury as on the 
former occasion. His premises were burst open, 
and were soon in flames. The eagerness with 
which the spirit vats were seized upon and 
broached by the mob, now become perfectly furious 
with the heat of the flames they themselves had 
kindled and the sight of the blood they saw spilt, 
saved the life of the owner, giving him time to 
escape from the vaults below through a small 
opening into Barnard’s Inn, used for the taking in 
of spirits, and thence by the back entrance into 
Fetter Lane. In a short time the distillery, 
with half a dozen houses near at hand, including a 
pile of the chambers belonging to Barnard’s Inn, 
was one glowing blaze. No one attempted to 
assuage the flames or stop their progress until the 
soldiers pulled down two old wooden houses in 
Holborn, which could scarcely fail, if left to burn, 
in extending the conflagration immensely. Such 
was the scene of confusion produced by a blind 
and infuriated multitude, whose only object at 
the commencement of the affray was the present- 
ing a petition to the Legislature—an act in itself 
not illegal, though the intimidating spirit in which 
they preferred their appeal was doubtless blame- 
able. Charles Dickens, in one of his popular 
novels, depicts the progress of these riots with the 


most graphic minuteness, and the destruction of | 
Langdale’s distillery is given with a boldness of | 


description which Smollett could ~“* imitate or 


Walter Scott surpass. After des ribing the con- 
flagration, he says :— | 


‘* But there was a worse spectacle than this—worse by 
far than fire or smoke, or even the rabble’s unappeasable 
and frantic rage. The gutters of Holborn and every 
crack and fissure of the stones ran with scorching spirit, 
which, being dammed up by busy hands, overflowed the 
road and pavement and formed a great pool, in which 
the people dropped down dead by dozens. They lay in 
heaps all round the fearful pool, husbands and wives, 
fathers and sons, mothers and daughters, women with 
children in their arms and babies at their breasts, and 
drank until they died. While some stooped with their 
lips to the brink and never raised their heads again, 
others sprang up from their fiery draught and danced 
half in a mad triumph and half in the agony of suffoca- 
cation until they fell and steeped their corpses in the 
liquor which had killed them, Nor was even that the 
worst or most appalling kind of death that happened on 
this fatal night. From the burning cellars, where they 
drank out of hats, pails, buckets, tubs and shoes, some 
men were drawn alive, but all alight from head to foot, 
who in their unendurable anguish and suffering making 
for anything that had the look of water, rolled, hissing, 
into this hideous lake, and splashed up liquid fire which 
lapped in all it met with as it ran along the surface, and 
neither spared the living nor the dead. On this last 
night of the great riote—for the last night it was—the 
wretched victims of a senseless outcry became them- 
selves the dust and ashes of the flames they had kindled, 
and strewed the public streets of London.” 


That the hall should have escaped destruction 
in the mighty conflagration all around and touch- 
ing its very walls is marvellous. I have often 
heard my father describe the horror and confusion 
of the attack upon the distillery. He went himself 
into Barnard’s Inn the second day after the fire, 
where he saw a sturdy fellow at the pump pump- 
ing up not the pure water now flowing from this 
excellent spring, but gin scarcely impregnated with 
water, which he doled out for a penny a mug to 
the crowd of miscreants thirsting from the heat of 
their burning exploits; and it was several weeks 
before the water was restored to its native purity 
untainted with alcohol. 

At this fire figured one who acquired by his ex- 
ploits on this occasion the sobriquet of “ the King 
of the Beggars.” He was first and foremost in the 
attack, encouraging others by his bold daring and 
contempt of danger. Fortunately, however, his 
power to do further mischief was arrested by his 
getting into a beastly state of drunkenness, and he 
was found in the cellars of the distillery, having 
both his legs crushed by a falling beam. His 
legs were amputated, and he was consigned for 
the remainder of his life to a wooden bowl in 
which the lower part of his trunk rested, and he 
effected some kind of locomotion by his hands, 
The man’s name was Samuel Horsey, and he after- 
wards assumed the garb of a sailor and became a 





well-known character in London, frequenting the 
neighbourhood of Holborn, the scene of his early 
exploits. I remember him well thirty years after- 
wards, a fine, hale, hearty old fellow, with a frame 
bespeaking great power in his vigour. Whena 
child I had a penny given me to bestow upon him 
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every Sunday morning, and I have not yet for- 
gotten the mingled feelings of awe and respect 
with which I dropped the coin into his hat, 
stretching out my arm to the fullest extent to 
keep at the utmost distance from the object of 
my fear. Vague rumours had reached me of his 
having been a king, and I could see he was a de- 
posed king, but over what realms his sceptre had 
sway or where his dominions lay I often wondered. 
I was sufficiently skilled in history to know that 
George III. now reigned; but whether he had 
ascended the throne by decapitating the legs of 
his fallen rival, or by what right he assumed sove- 
reignty, was a mystery over which I often pondered. 

I also remember another man who took the 
opposite side in politics—Old Alderson, chief clerk 
to Sir John Simeon, a Master in Chancery. He 
was a corporal in the Guards at this time, and lost 
an eye by a poke from one of the rioters: he 
passed by the ordinary appellation of ‘‘ Cyclops.” 
He was a thick-headed, perverse old dotard, and 
was a very bad lawyer, though possibly an excel- 
lent corporal. 

The portion of the inn burnt down were the 
sets of chambers now numbered 6 and 7. The 
Annual Register states that the Langdales’ loss 
exceeded 100,0001. 

The Society lost no time in repairing the 
damage their property had sustained by the 
conflagration. They were insured in the Hand- 
in-Hand office, and recovered from the Society 
1,223. 10s. 11d. under the policy. They had 
recourse also to the Act of 1 Geo. IIT., making 
the hundred liable for damage done to property by 
riot, and commenced an action in Hilary Term, 
1782, against Pugh and Wright, the late sheriffs of 
the City of London, for the recovery of compensa- 
tion for the damage they had sustained. In this 
action they recovered damages to the amount of 
1,9441., which, with the amount received from the 
insurance office, was expended in reinstating the 
buildings burnt down, and the chambers thus 
restored constitute the most valuable portion of 
the property. The Society, on their part, were as- 
sessed in the sum of 30/. as their quotum of the 
expense of reinstating the damage done in their 
hundred generally. 

In the beginning of the present century the 
Society was in a very flourishing state, their 
revenue considerably exceeding the expenditure, 
and they had 1,800/. invested in Consols. This 
surplus revenue was disposed of in a very judicious 
addition to the hall during the principality of Mr. 


was now stopped up and a fireplace erected in its 
stead, and a room on the north side added as a pen- 
tion room with a separate entrance. It is much to be 
regretted that the style and genius of the building 
was not consulted when this addition was made. 
To the excellent taste of our late principal, Mr. 
Woodgate, however, it is owing that the pention 
room has been made to conform in its internal 
appearance with the hall. The ceiling is panelled 
and the fireplace ornamented. Under Mr. Wood- 
gate’s superintendence also the hall itself was re- 
paired and decorated and the ceiling enriched, and 
the hearths were now laid with encaustic tiles, 
having an inscription in old English letters at the 
east end: “‘ Regi Regnoque Fideles”; and at the 
west: “Omne Bonum Dei Donum,” 
Aw AntientT oF THE SOCIETY. 
(To be continued.) 


ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS TO ‘NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 
(Continued from p, 283.) 

Albino (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict.’ in sense 2, 1859).— 
1829, “ The elegant a/bino [antelope] now in the Tower 
was brought from Bombay by Capt, Dalrymple ”’ (‘ Tower 
Menagerie.’ p. 196). 

Anodal (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1886, “ Instead of cathodal 
opening contractions being the last of all to appear, they 
may precede the anodal opening contractions” (Fagge’s 
* Medicine,’ vol. i. p. 335). 

Apophysial (said to be rare; only authority given in 
pathol, sense, New Syd. Soc. ‘ Lexicon *),—1856, “ This 
he [Trousseau] terms the apephysial point” (Fagge’s 
* Med.,’ vol. i. p. 356). 

A poplectical (said to be archaic ; latest quot. given in 
‘ Diet.,’ 1779). —1829, “I hope, Tickler, that nothing 
apoplectical has occurred” (Blackwood’s Mag., ‘ Noct. 
Amb.,’ vol. xxvi. p. 379). 

Apoplectiform (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict.,’ 1876).—1860, 
“Case of sudden apoplectiform seizure terminating 
fatally by Dr. R. Uvedale West" (Obstet. Soc. Trans., 
vol. ii. p. 276; New Syd. Soc. ‘ Year-Book’ for 1860, 
p. 385). 1868, “Cerebral Haemorrhage seems to have 
set in at once with apoplectiform phenomena” (Trous- 
seau’s ‘Clin, Med.,’ New. Syd. Soc. transl., vol. i. p. 4). 

Appendary (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1832, “’Tis an ugly, 
awkward, appendary looking, at best" (Blackwood's 
Magq., vol. xxxii.). 

Apple of the eye (latest quot. in ‘ Dict.,’ sense A, 1753). 
—1827, “ Dull people turn up the palms of their hands 
and the apples of their eyes, on beholding prose by a 
poet” (Blackwood’s May., vol. xxii. p. 374). 

Apron, of goose or duck (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict.,’ 
1855).—1829, “ Cut the apron of the bishop, North, but 
you must have a longer spoon to get into the interior ad 
(Blackwood's Mag., vol. xxvi. p. 877, ‘ Noct. Amb.’), 

Arachidie (no quot. in ‘ Dict.),—1875, “ The series of 





Hornidge. 

Hitherto the only entrance was from the great 
door at the east end, which opened directly into 
the body of the hall. The inconvenience of the 
cold air which entered through this door was in- 
effectually attempted to be guarded against by a 
large screen across the eastern end, This door 


the fatty acids at present known includes...... arachidie 
| acid "’ (Gamgee’s trans. of Hermann’s ‘ Physiol.,’ p. 13). 
Archdiocese (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict.,’ 1844).—1829, 
“His predecessor Magee, who now presides over the 
Archdiocese of Dublin” (Blackwood’s Mag., vol. xxvi. 
», 203). 
. Archebiosis (not in ‘ Dict.’).—‘‘ The evidence I have to 
adduce mainly concerns the possibility of the origin of 
Bacteria and Torule in the way last alluded to, viz., by 
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archebiosis"’ (Chariton Bastian, ‘Mode of Origin of 
Lowest Organisms,’ p. 4). 

Archiblastic (not in * Dict.’).—1885, “ He calls these 
structures parablastic in opposition to the archiblastic” 
(Landois and Stirling's ‘ Physiol.,’ vol. ii. p. 1128). 

Arid (i. b., said in this sense to be obsolete ; latest 
quot in ‘ Dict.,’ 1727).—1828, “ My whole frame seemed 
arid and parched-up” (Blactwood's Mug., vol. xxiii. 

. 189). 

Aryyll-Robertson (adj., not in * Dict.’).—18%5, “ The 
Argy(l- Robertson pupil,—in this condition the pupil does 
not contract to the light” (Landois and Stirling's ‘ Phy- 
siol.,’ vol. ii. p. 991). 1886, “The Argyll-Robertsun 
pupil and ataxy...... were still present’ (Brit. Med. 
Journ., No. 1319, April 10, p. 691). See also Fogge’s 
* Med.,’ vol. i, p. 459. 

Aridity (of the body, no quot. in ‘ Dict.’ later than 
1731).—1827, “ He stood still and motionless...... until 
his usual aridity was restored” (De Quincey’s ‘ Last 
Days of Kant,’ Blackwood’s May., vol. xxi. p. 139). 

Arimaspian (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1827, “ Goat or Griffin, 
Christian or Cockney, Miser or Arimaspian”™ ( Black- 
wood's Mag., vol. xxi. p. 780). 1828, “ You might as 
vainly look for a physician as a phoenix, an Arimaspian 
as an apothecary ”’ (:did., vol. xxiii, p. 101).® 

Arm-fellow (not among compounds of “ Arm” in 
* Dict.’).—Thackeray, 

Arraigner (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict,’ 1860).—1829, 
*‘Prierio and Ghinucci...... both of them furious public 
arraigners of his doctrine” (Blackwood’s Mag., vol. xxv. 

. 36). 
’ Arrow (v., not in ‘ Dict,’ in this sense).—1827, “ About 


an hour ago did we...... see that identical salmon...... 
arrowing up the Tay” (Blackwood's Mag., vol. xxii. 
p. 446). 


Art=direction (obsolete in ‘ Dict.,’ only quot., 1400).— 
1827, “ This is no the way ava, ye 're gaun a clean con- 
trair art” ( Blackwood’s May., vol. xxii. p. 699). 

Arthrectotomy (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1885, “In January, 
1881, | firat began to employ erasion, or, as it is some- 
times called now, arthrectotomy” (Med. Chronic. for July, 
p- 271). 

Arteriogram (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1885, “In every pulse- 
curve, sphygmogram, or arleriogram, we can distinguish 
the ascending part of the curve ’’ (Landois and Stirling’s 
* Physiol.’ vol. i. p, 134). 

Arthralgia (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1881, “‘ The lead arthral- 
gia is considered by Harnack to be due to the action of 
ead on the central motor apparatus ” (Sup. to Ziemssen’s 
*Cycl. of Med."). 1883, in Quain’s ‘ Dict. of Med.,’ p. 81. 

Artist (sense ii. 4, latest quot., 1793).—1828, “ Awk- 
ward whip will drive like the choicest artists of Cam- 
bridge” ( Blackwood's Mag., vol. xxiii. p. 95). 

Asparaginic (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1885, “ Hypoxanthia, 
xanthia (Salmon), and asparaginic acid (CsH7NQ,) are 
also formed during the digestion of fibrin and gluten” 
(Landois and Stirling’s ‘ Physiol.’ vol. i. p. 341). 

Aspermatism (no quot. in ‘ Dict,’).—1881, “An ex- 
ample of permanent a:permatism, which is rarely met 
with” (Sup. to Ziemssen’s ‘Cycl. of Med.,’ p. 459). 
1883, “ Dr. Van Buren thus explains the above condi- 
tion, to which he has given the not altogether well- 
chosen name aspermatism ” (Holmes’s ‘ Syst, of Surgery,’ 
third edit., vol. iii. p. 563). 

Asper (latest quot. in ‘ Dict.,’ 1819),—1832, “ He had 
their aspers handsomely reinforced by some silver coins ” 
(Blackwood's Mag., vol. xxxii. p. 974). 

Asthenopia (only quot in * Dict.,’ 1875).—1863, “ Mus- 
cular asthenopia is thus avoided at the cost of binocular 


* “Pursues the Arimaspian ” (Milton, ‘ Par. Lost.,’ 
bk, ii, 1, 945).] 








vision ” (N. Syd. Soc, ‘ Year-Book,’ p. 253). 1865, “ M., 
Landsberg has described twelve cases of muscular asthe- 
nopia ” (N, Syd, Soc. ‘ Biennial Retrospect., for 1865-6, 
p. 358). 

Astigmatism (no history of the word), Astigmism (not 
in * Dict.’).—1870, “ The late eminent scholar, Dr, 
Whewell, who had originally suggested the word astig. 
matism™...... approves of astigmism as being etymologic- 
ally the better word” (Dixon, in Holmes’s ‘ Syst. of 
Surgery,’ vol. iii,, second edit., note, p.7). 1883, Astig- 
mism is given as a synonym of astigmatism in Quain’s 
* Dict, of Med.,’ s. v, “* Astigmatism,” p. 94. 

Atalectic (not in ‘ Dict.’),—1875, “ The lungs left to 
themselves contain no air, they are atalectic, like the 
lungs of the foetus before it has breathed ” (Gamgee’s 
trans. of Hermann’s ‘ Physiol.,’ p. 159). “* The lungs by 
virtue of their elasticity collapse to their natural 
(atalectic) volume ” (ibid.), 

Athirst (latest quot. in ‘ Dict.,’ 1805).—1875, “ The 
prince...... grew athirst at the sight” (‘ Goblin Market,’ 
&c., by Christina Rossetti, p. 23). 

W. Sykes, M.R.C.S. 


Mexborough, 
(To be continued.) 





GREGORY PALMER, OF WEST HADDON, 
TEMP. 1608-1693. 

As it very seldom happens that the office of 
clergyman of a country village is filled by a native 
of the parish over which he has charge, I think 
perhaps the following facts concerning such a case, 
which occurred at West Haddon, Northampton- 
shire, in the seventeenth century, may be worthy 
of note. It was in the year 1641 that the Rev. 
Jacob Tompson, who had been vicar since 1608, 
died, and Dr. Clerke, of Kingsthorpe, who then 
held the gift of the vicarage, presented it to the 
Rev. Gregory Palmer, born at West Haddon in 
1608. This gentleman held his incumbency for 
a space of fifty-two years, and during his tenure 
of office, in 1648, the “ pyramidal steeple,” which 
formerly rose from the top of the present tower, 
was removed because it had fallen into a state ef 
decay. When the Rev. Gregory Palmer died he 
was buried in the West Haddon Churchyard, and 
in Bridge’s ‘ History of Northamptonshire’ the 
following is recorded as the inscription on his 
grave :— 

Here lyeth honest Griggory, 

Which was a true friend to the ministry ; 

And the soul's true friend for Eternity, 

And one of the best of fathers to his ability ; 
Hee studied the true form of Christianity 

The which hee hoped would abound to posterity. 

“Griggory Palmer, Minister of West Haddon 52 years 
and odd months, it being the place of his nativity; in 
which parish hee first received his breath, and also 
Ended his last the 11 day of June, 1693, Hee being 85 
years, 5 months and odd days old.” 

Whilst staying at West Haddon during the 
month of June this year I visited the church- 
yard, for the purpose, if possible, of finding out 


* Query, when and where? 
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this tomb und its quaint inscription, and after a 
very short search came across it on the south side 
of the church. It is the only tomb on a little tri- 
angular piece of ground on the right hand side 
of a footpath leading to the chancel door. In 
shape it is what is called an altar tomb, I tho- 
roughly examined its surface for any remains of 
the above inscription, and with some little diffi- 
culty succeeded in tracing the following words, 
carved on the front in an oval shape on the left 
hand panel :— 
Griggory 
Palmer Minister 
of West Haddon 52 
years and odd months 
Nativity ‘ ‘ , 
hee first received his breath and also 
Ended his last the 11" day of Juno 
1693 

Hee being 85 years 

and . : 
The last three words, if there, are hidden beneath 
the ground, but I presume they are intact, as the 
last words visible are better preserved than the 
rest, in consequence of the protection afforded by 
the grass. Neither on the right band front panel 
nor, indeed, on any other part of the tomb is a 
single word to be seen, so that the quaintest part 
of the epitaph is undoubtedly quite obliterated. 
It seems strange how the inscription on the left 
hand panel can have survived so long, carved as 
it is in comparatively soft sandstone, which has 
been for upwards of two hundred years exposed 
to the action of the weather. There are five other 
altar tombs in the churchyard, but this is the 
best preserved of all. The stone slab which rests 
on the top is of exceedingly fine quality, and an 
old gentleman, past eighty years of age, who ac- 
companied me in my visit, told me how he well 
remembered as a boy it being selected as the 
finest place on which to sharpen pocket- knives. 

Some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ may be able to throw 
further light on the antecedents or posterity of 
“*Griggory”” Palmer. I shall be greatly obliged. 
Joun T. Pace. 


Scorcn Kirk Session Recorps. (Continued 


from p. 187.)— 
Act against Prophaners mad by ye Provinciall Synod of 
Glasgow & Air mad at Aur October 3, 1695, 

firmly make conscience of their obligatione of y‘ office and 
faithfullie dyscharge the trust comitted to them by God 
& the supream authoie of the nation. But because it 
may fall out in some particular places for the synnod 
doth enjoyne that each minister or Kirk Sess: who 
having cause to complane of a Mayistrate for negligence 
in puting the Acts ag*t prophanes into executione 
the shall acquaint the presbeterie y'with that the 
presbeterie with the Kirk agent may pershou the negli- 
gent Magi-trate befor the lords of Sess: according to the 
Act of Parlament, and to the end y' noe persone may 
pretend ignorance the Synnod doth appoint that the 


double of this Act be given to the Moderator of each 
presbeterie who shall cause doubles theirof be sent to 
each Minister, & that the same be read from the pulpit 
upon & lords day in each parroch w'in the Synnod be- 
twixt and the first of Nov' next inshewing. 


It is, of course, known to those who have in part 
or wholly gone through any records such as the 
above that an immense quantity of matter has to 
be read, not at all pleasing. Not the least 
curious feature in such records is the apparent de- 
termination to bring home to the accused the 
offence of fornication; the principle of giving the 
prisoner the benefit of a doubt seems scarcely 
ever to have been followed. So the following 
will be viewed as a natural sequence, apart 
from the general interest of the extract :— 
25 May, 1698, 

The double of the oath appointed by the presbeterio 
of Air to be taken by the persons who will not confesse 
the guilt though their be presumptiones, qth is to be 
taken after this manner. 

first in the presence of the Sess: this oath is to be 
read unto them and given to them to consider. 

Nixt they are to be convined befor the congregatione 
and the oath to be reid to them and the hazard of fals 
swearing and he is to be advised seriously to consider it 
agst the nixt lords day, and if they continue still deny- 
ing, then in ye face of the congregatione after prayer 
this oath is to be taken, viz., 

1, ——, doe theirfor in the presence of the great and 
dreadful majesty of the eternal and ever living and ever 
blessed God, the searcher of heart an reins in his holy 
eanctuerie, humbly upon my knees with my hands lifted 
up to heaven protest and swear by the holy and dreadfull 
name of the lord the only true God, and as I shall be 
ansurable to his Majestie in the great and terrible day 
when in he shall judge the World in righteousnes by 
Jesus Christ, whom he hath appointed judge of quick and 
dead, that 1 never committed the s* abominable sin of 
with the s? ——, that I never uncovered her 
nakedness nor was in naked bed with her nor did lie 
carnallie wt her as man doth with woman, and this oath 
I take. 





Atrrep Cuas, Jonas. 
Swansea. ‘ 
(To be continued.) 


Attar Linen.—I have in my possession two 
old pieces of altar linen, which I think are unique 
and worthy of being recorded in ‘N. & Q’ I 
shall be very glad if any readers will tell me any- 
thing about the manufacture of German altar linen 
beyond what is suggested by the designs on these 
pieces which I try to describe. 

The material is flax; the colour, slightly yellowed 
by age, white. In the larger piece, which I take 
to be “a fair white linen cloth,” measuring 7 ft. by 


| 6ft., the following design is woven: First, the 


figure of a man standing by a vine-tree, holding 
an axe or staff in his hand ; beyond a doorway of 
some building, and above this part of the design 
the word yo-EL iz Roman capitals. Under- 
neath is a design, apparently representing a 
town, surmounted by pig stat nOBRON, Then 





below the town comes = conventional design 
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in vine leaves and fruit. And lastly, a picture 
representing ‘‘the spies” bearing a colossal 
bunch of grapes, JoSVA VND CALEB in the 
same characters above it. These are repeated 
twice in the same order in each column, that is, 
longitudinally, and seven times laterally, forming 
a continuous design from side to side. The whole is 
surrounded by an elegant border, a design in 
leaves, 

The other piece, which, on the assumption that 
it is a piece of altar linen, I take for “a fair 
linen cloth,” is evidently a portion of a larger 
cloth, It measures 544 by 434 inches, but is 
hemmed on three sides, and with the exception of 
the selvage side, which has a border, the pattern 
“runs out.” It represents a continuous design, 
like the former piece, but with this peculiarity— 
each colupin, about one foot wide, is repeated in 
reverse order, and then again, direct and re- 
versed alternately, side by side. The description 
of one column may be given as follows: First, a 
standing figure, apparently in the act of blessing a 
kneeling figure (there are no words above this). 
Then a cluster of buildings, each of which seems 
to be bear a cross on its roof, and between the 
two pictures, evidently the name of the town, 
GURLITZ, in capitals as before. Beneath the town 
is DAS HEILIGE GRAB, in the same type, and a 
picture of a figure approaching the door of a 
sepulchre, bearing a lamp in the hand. 

The reversing process alluded to above, which 
does not destroy the continuity of the pattern, 
gives the following effect in words, only each letter 
in the reversed column is woven backwards : — 


DAS HEILIGE EGILIEH SAD DAS HEILIGE 
GRAB BARG GRAB 
(design) (Jesign reversed) (design) 
GURLITZ ZTILRUG GURLITZ 
(design) (design reversed) (design) 


and the design follows in the same way. 
R. F. Consoip, M.A, 


Macclesfield, 


VeRBUM DesipeRatuM. — The other day I 
noticed in the article ‘‘ Alpes,” in the ‘Grande 
Encyclopédie’ (ii. 447), that some of the passes 
were described as “carrossable.” We have, I 
believe, no English word to express the same idea. 
The nearest approach to it is the curious and ex- 
tremely inelegant phrase “ practicable for carriages.” 
Though this is now “ parliamentary language” 
(49 & 50 Vic., c. 29, § 2), it can hardly be called 
English, and I hope that some of your readers will 
suggest a word to fill the gap in our vocabulary. 

Q. V. 


Crapret on WaAkerieLp Bripnce.—A very in- 
teresting spot is the historical chapel on Wakefield 
Bridge, which was in existence in the reign of 
Edward III. When chantry chapels were dis- 


solved by Edward VI. services at this wayside 





pilgrim chapel were discontinued. This venerable 
structure has been used for various purposes. At 
one time as a dwelling house, at another as a corn 
merchant’s counting-house, at another as a hand- 
woolcomber’s shop. Yorkshire people are proud of 
this interesting relic of antiquity. The five com- 
partments in the western porch contain carved 
figures, The first represents the Annunciation, 
the second the Nativity of Christ, the third the 
Resurrection of our Lord, the fourth the Ascension 
of our Saviour, the fifth the Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin. These figures are much mutilated, 
and the present would seem a fitting opportunity 
for their restoration. 

The old western porch and some other portions 
were purchased by the late Hon, G. C. Norton, 
of Kettlethorpe Hall, Sandal Magna, where they 
were erected on asmall lake as a boat-house adjoin- 
ing the hall. On a brass plate inside that structure 
there is a record of this fact, and also that the 
chapel on the bridge had been defaced by un- 
seemly repairs in 1794. W. Lovett. 


‘Tue Curesuire Mon.’—The following is from 
the collections of Sir Joseph Banks, and the lines 
at the foot are in his handwriting :— 


Tue Cuesuire Moy. 
A Cheshire Mon sail'd o'er to Spain 
To Trade with Merchandise, 
And when he ’rived o’er the Main 
A Spaniard there he spyes. 


Who said, thou English Dog, behold 
What Fruits and Spices fine 

Our Land produces twice a year, 
Thou hast not such in thine, 


The Cheshire Mon ran to his Hold 
And fetch'd a Cheshire Cheese, 
And said, thou Spanish Dog behold 
We have such Fruits as these. 


Your Land produces twice a year, 
As you yourself do say, 

But this which now I bring you here 
Our Land yields twice a Day. 


Then talk no more your silly stuff, 

For if you longer stay, 

By the Mass I'll trim thy tawny Buff, 
So Don make haste away. 

The Spaniard for bis Spado felt, 

And took it in his Hand ; 

The Cheshire Mon trip’d up his Heels, 
Crying, Don you're at my Command, 


Then learn, proud Fool, no more to boast 
To Britain's Hearts that’s sound, 
Who can teach a Spaniard on his Coast, 
Who can teach a Spaniard to his Cost 
To Dance a Cheshire Round, 
Finis. 
The last two lines in every stanza to be sung twice 
over. 
Gerorce E tis. 


BarsaRity AnD Surerstition.—TI culled the 
following—aged forty years—from the Norfolk 
Chronicle of the day. The exhaustive length of 
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Blomefield and Parkins’s ‘History’ attests the 
interest attaching to Norfolk, and the scrap may, 
therefore, claim preservation :— 

“Tt will scarcely be believed that the following dis- 
gusting act of superstition and cruelty could be practised 
in the nineteenth century, and ina city like Norwich ; 
but such is unfortunately the fact. Children who are 
sickly are taken to a woman living in St. Lawrence to be 
cut for a supposed disease called the ‘ spinnage’; the 
woman performs her operation on a Monday morning 
only, and charges threepence. On the first visit the 
woman cuts the lobe of the right ear with a pair of 
ecissors, and with the blood makes the sign of the cross 
upon the child’s forehead. On the second Monday she 
does the same with the left ear, and in some instances 
it is deemed necessary to subject the little sufferers to 
nine operations of this ridiculous ceremony.”’ 

W. J. F. 

Dublin. 


IxpIA-RUBBER.—The earliest notice I have seen 
of india-rubber as a material for taking out pencil 
marks is in J. Priestley’s ‘ Introduction to Per- 
spective,’ Svo., Lond., 1770, p. xv, in a note :— 

“Since this Work was printed off, 1 have seen a sub- 
stance excellently adapted to the purpose of wiping from 
paper the marks of a black-lead-pencil. It must, there- 
fore, be of singular use to those who practise drawing. 
It is sold by Mr. Nairne, Mathematical Instrument 
Maker, opposite the Royal-Exchange. He sells a cubical 
piece, of about balf an inch, for three shillings; and he 
says it will last several years.” 

Avex. BEAZELEY. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Boomeranc.—Can any one give me information 
as to the origin of this word? So far as I can find, 
it is not the name of the weapon in any Australian 
language. Can it have originated in a misunder- 
standing of some native answer ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Banbury Road, Oxford. 

(See 2” §, ii, 407, 475, 497.] 


Liste-Taytor Famity. — Can any reader of 
*‘N. & Q.’ afford me any information concerning 
the Rev. Hales Taylor, M.A., St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge, who, by deed enrolled at the Heralds’ 
College, dated Sept. 22, 1822, assumed the sur- 
name and arms of Lisle? The Rev. Hales Lisle 
(formerly Taylor) was one of the sons of the late 
Dr. Christopher Taylor, a Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Oxon, and sometime Vicar of Selborne. 
In 1801 he resided at Moyles Court, and sub- 
sequently at Blashford House, Ringwood, Hants, 
where Dr. Taylor died. It is believed that the 
Rev. Hales Lisle was a bachelor, and died before 
1830, but neither the date of his death nor the place 
of his burialisknown. In those days registration of 





deaths was not publicly in use. Information hereon 
will greatly oblige. 
Henry A. H. Gooprinee. 
18, Holbeck Road, Brixton, Surrey. 


Civet Cat ror Crest.—I have met with the 
arms of a Scotch family that has a civet cat for crest. 
It is, I believe, mentioned incidentally in Nisbet's 
‘Heraldry’; but I cannot find the passage, and the 
indices afford no clue. Can any one refer me to 
the passage, or mention the family that carries this 
crest ? Sicma. 


Queen Evizapetn’s Army. —Can any reader of 
*‘N. & Q. inform me where I can obtain parti- 
culars of the land forces mustered at the time of the 
Spanish Armada? E. T. Evans. 

63, Fellows Road, N.W. 


Crests.— Has any work been published on crests, 
arranged on the same system as that of Papworth 
onarms? The prevalence of the modern custom 
of using the crest apart from any armorial bearings 
should alone render such a book very useful. 

Est. H. 

Spanish ExorcisM.—In ‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ 
(p. 208, Warne’s ed.), when a Spanish American 
woman at Panama, being tipsy, is supposed to be 
possessed by the devil, her husband calls out, 
“ Send for a priest, and a pig into which the demon 
may be cast.” Is this last touch merely an addition 
of Michael Scott’s own, or is it, or was it, an actual 
piece of ritual in Spanish or American exorcism? 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


An Op Saw.—I posses an old fret saw. It is 
assuredly genuine, and bears upon one arm the 
letters “ W. B.” and on the other “R. V.,” whilst 
upon the top bar is the date 1592. Can any one 
tell me of an older saw? Harry Hems. 


Hariequin.—Can any of your readers explain 
the derivation of the word “ Bat” as applied to 
harlequin’s wand ? LreopoLp WaGNER, 

[ Fr. batte=sabre de bois d’arlequin. ] 


ToceruEer.—I notice that in Cambridgeshire 
and some parts of Norfolk the country people are 
in the habit of using this word to give a sort of 
additional force to the plural word “ you,” and 
particularly in such questions as “ What are you 
doing together?” ‘“ Where are you yoing to- 
gether ?” but sometimes in other ways, as “ I’ve no 
patience with you together.” Is this more general ; 
and how, when, and where did it arise ? 

VILTONIUS. 


Epmuxp Bonner. — Information is sought 
concerning this Bishop of London, more _par- 
ticularly with relation to his place of birth and 
education. Reference to any ‘ Life’ or notes of 
authentic portrait of him will much oblige. Is 
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trustworthy evidence forthcoming settling the ap- 
‘meee vexed question of his place of death and 
urial ? T. Cann Hvuoues, B.A. 


“Tue Jotty Rocer.”—In his story now ap- 
pearing in the pages of the Illustrated London 
News, the accomplished writer Mr. Walter Be- 
sant applies the phrase “The jolly Roger” to the 
pirates’ flag in the last century. Can the origin of 
the name be explained? I am entirely without 
books of reference. Can the name be some sailor’s 
rendering of a Spanish or buccaneering name, 
just as our sailors call the Bellerophon the “ Billy 
Ruffian,” and as our soldiers in Clive’s time 
changed Surdj-ud-doulah into “Sir Roger Dow- 
ler”? Micnagt Ferrar, B.C.S. 

Newcastle, co. Down, 

[Jolly Roger” is applied by sailors to a flag bearing 
a white skull on a black field. See ‘Sailor's, Hand- 
book.”} 


Ricuarv If.—When Lambard waited on Eliza- 
beth at the palace, she exclaimed, “ I am Richard; 
know you not that?” that is, to be deposed by 
Essex’s revolt, and in allusion to the play of 
Shakspeare that had a long run at the Globe. 
Does the evidence produced at the Essex trial 
show this? Are the documents of the State Paper 
Office at the Rolls Court now? How is access 
obtainable ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 

[See ante, p. 307.] 


Tae Catverts, Lorps Battimore.—In the 
year 1861 the late Mr. J. H. Alexander, of Balti- 
more, prepared a calendar of the Maryland State 
Papers, and noted in it that in the autumn of 
1839 he had seen at the British Museum, in one 
of its rooms on the ground floor, two large chests, 
marked “Calvert Papers,” but that he had not 
inspected them, in the hope that they would have 
been examined and reported on by some officer at 
that institution; and he added that on inquiry 
being made at the Museum shortly before 1861, 
nothing could be learnt as to the papers, and it 
was considered that they had been sent there 
under an offer for sale, which had been rejected, 
and that on such rejection they had been returned 
to the owner. 

The Historical Society of Maryland—the colony 
of which state was founded by Cecil, the second 
Lord Baltimore—are anxious to ascertain whether 
these papers are still in existence; and if any one 
can give information respecting them he is re- 
quested to communicate it to 

Winstow Jones, 

Exmouth, Devon, 


“ EDDY-WIND OF DOCTRINE” IN Epn, rv. 14.— 
Does this form occur in any of the old translations 
of the Bible? I have a passage from an American 
writer of 1647 in which (as I think) he is quoting 





from a version anterior to the A.V., when he 


speaks of “ men...... that are weather waft up and 
down with every eddy wind of every new doc- 
trine.” W. 8S. B. H. 


*Cameronian Rant.’—A friend asks for infor- 
mation about a tune known by this name. Where 
can it be found ? P, J. F. Ganritioy. 


Jack Tar.—Can any other reason be assigned 
for this nickname than the superficial one, that 
sailors’ clothes, &c., are tarred by the nature of 
their work ? Vittontvs. 


Lowick (pz Lorwyk or Furness).—Can any 
of your correspondents give me the name of the 
birthplace of John Lowick, supposed to be born 
c. 1705, emigrated with his brother to America 
whilst young, returned to this country and settled 
at Holt Castle, co. Worcester, in 1738, where he 
resided till the year of his death, 1783? He was 
married to Mary, daughter of Thomas Shepheard, 
Esq., of Hallow Park, Worcester, by whom he had 
four sons and two daugbters. W. M. L. 

The Firs, Westbury-upon-Trym. 


Sir Jonny Hewson=Barsey.—Did Sir John 
Hewson, the regicide, or his son marry Martha, 
widow of Francis Barsey, of Waterford, and 
daughter of Col. Scot, of Longrange, Wexford ? 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Lowe’s Memoranpum-Book.—Can any one tell 
me where the MS. memorandum-book of Henry 
Lowe, of Whittington, co. Derby, is? It is men- 
tioned frequently by Samuel Pegge. A. C. 8. 

Kimmerghame, Dunse, N.B. 


‘Sone or tHe Inrivenza.’,—Who wrote a 
poem so called ([ think), of which the following is 
the opening line /— 

Do! do! do! I shall dever see her bore. 


3.43 


Macavtay’s ‘Lays.’---In the ‘ Battle of Lake 

Regillus ’ occurs the expression 

The horsemen struck their spurs deep in gore. 
Will any kind reader of ‘N. & Q.’ refer me to 
other mention by historians of the use of spurs in 
such ancient times ? 

In the same sentence the poet mentions the old 
Roman infantry as being armed with lances. 
Surely this is wrong! They were armed with 
the heavy javelin (“ Thine, Roman, is the pilum ”) 
—the pilum ; and it was with it that they beat 
Pyrrhus and his Greeks, who were armed with the 
lance. Micuaet Ferrar, B.C.S. 

Newcastle, co, Down. 


Stepnen Law was Governor of Bombay 1739- 
1742. He was born December 26, 1699, and died 
December 20, 1787. His arms were, Arg., an eagle 
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with two heads displayed vert, beaked and 
membered gu. Crest, An arm in an ornamental 
sleeve, sa., az., and or, holding in the hand a 
scroll ppr. ‘lhe writer of this, a lineal descendant 
of Governor Law, would be much obliged to any 
one who could inform him who were that gentle- 
man’s parents, and, if possible, what their place of 
abode. 


‘Histosre pes Severampes.’—I have before 
me a work in 4 vols., 24mo., entitled ‘ Histoire 
| des | Severambes | Peuples qui habitent | une 
partie du troisitme Continent, | communément 
appellé | La Terre Australée. | Traduit de 
PAnglois, Paris, 1677. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q’ tell anything about this book, or what 
English book it is translated from ? 

G. H. Lee. 

[This work is by Denis Vairasse, of Alais, in Lan- 
guedoc. A second part was published by the author in 
2 vols., Paris, 1678-9. A new edition was given in 2 vols., 
12mo., Amsterdam, 1716. See under the word “ Alais ” 
full details concerning the work in the ‘ Dictionnaire 
Historique’ of Pr, Marchant. | 


N.F.S.Groxptvic.—The famous Danish clergy- 
man, poet, and scholar N. F. 8. Grundtvig spent 
three consecutive summers (1829, 1830, 1831) in 
England to study Old English literature, and a 
fourth (1843) to study English Church life, espe- 
cially “Puseyism.” Any information about his stay 
in England (letters, &c.), or hints where such may 
be had will be thankfully received. Information 
is requested to be sent directly to me (Oster- 
sigade 38, Copenhague O.), or to Mr. L. Booth, 
1, Duchess Street, Portland Place, London, W. 

Dr. F. Ronnine. 


Gostine Cotiections.—In a foot-note to p. 18 
of Gatty’s edition of Hunter’s ‘ Hallamshire’ is 
the following :—‘‘ The oldest engraved plan of the 
town (Sheffield) is supposed to be that published 
in 1732, by Ralph Gosling, who made some small 
collections for the history of Sheffield.” There is 
also a reference at p. 382 to some biographical 
particulars preserved by the same Ralph Gosling. 
Can any of your readers give information as to the 
whereabouts of these collections, and say whether 
they are accessible ? E. Hopson. 

Tapton Elms, Sheffield, 


Women’s Aces RECORDED IN ScrirrurE.— 
Sarah is recorded to have been at her death 127 
years old (Gen. xxiii. 1), Anna, the prophetess, is 
said to have been “of a great age” and “a widow 
of about four score and four years,” but it is not 
distinctly stated in St. Luke (ii. 36-38) that she 
actually died at that age. It is stated in Poland’s 
‘ Selections from the Talmud,’ p. 71, that “ Rachel 
died at the age of forty-five years.” But is that 
statement confirmed anywhere in the Bible? Polano, 
as usual, gives no reference. Is there any tradition 





of Eve’s age at her death, or of the age at death of 
any other women mentioned in Holy Scripture? 
Of men such records are plentiful enough. 

Harry Leroy Temrte. 


FRexch NOT UNDERSTOOD IN CaALAtIs.—I have 
come across a manuscript note to this effect. In 
MS. Cotton, Galba B. I. No. 38, is a copy of a 
letter from Thomas Swynford, keeper of Calais 
Castle, and Nich. Ryssheton, LL.D., to the French 
ambassadors, wherein they complain because the 
latter had written them a circular letter in French, 
which they understood no more than they did 
Hebrew. Is this correct ; and what is the date of 
Swynford’s letter ? Wa ter W. Sxeat. 


Avutnors or Quotations WanTED.— 

“The Clergyman should remember that he is ‘a 
Steward of the Mysteries of God’; who has no right to 
misapply the Blessings given to him to dispense; and 
that the scandal and encouragement to a continuance in 
evil courses, which result from a too easy compliance, 
are in themselves great evils, which it is his duty, 
as it is within his power to prevent. In _ this 
case, a solemn explanation of the painful necessity 
of a refusal, might often win the sorowful acquiescence 
of conscientious survivors.” Geo, E, FRERe, 

“ Give even an angel a bad name, and the simplest of 
us can see the evil expression in his face, whether it is 
there or not.” 

“ Forgiveness is like the sweetness which flowers yield 
after they have been trampled upon.” 

“Tt is one thing to have truth on our side, and 
another thing to wish to be on the side of truth.” 

“ Talent is that which is in a man’s power ; genius is 
that in whose powera man is.” Louis Irving. 





Replies. 


DON CARLOS, 1568. 
(7% S. ii. 286.) 

If Mr. Epecumse will get ‘Gustave Bergenroth: 
a Memorial Sketch,’ by W. C. Cartwright, M.P. 
(Edinburgh, Edmonston & Douglas, 1870), he will 
find full details on the Patronato Réal and the 
archives at Simancas in general. A MS., con- 
sidered by Mr. Bergenroth as genuine, is tran- 
scribed by him from the pen of Fray Juan de 
Avila, confessor of the prince. It is a detailed 
account of his secret trial and execution in the 
prisons of the Inquisition. 

From infancy the unhappy young man had been 
a source of anxiety and perplexity to his grandfather 
and father, whom he cordially hated. He appears, 
from the MS., to have actively fomented the re- 
volutionary movement in the Low Countries, not 
from any religious motives, but because it created 
difficulties to his father. A treasonable correspond- 
ence was carried on by the prince with M. de 
Montigny, the envoy of the rebel leaders, who was 
then at Madrid endeavouring to obtain redress 
from Philip If. A messenger from De Montigny 
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to his friends in the Low Countries was so appre- 
hensive of being searched at Coruiia that he dropped | 
a letter, which, being carried to the alcalde, was by | 
him forthwith dispatched to Madrid. It revealed | 
the prince’s share in the conspiracy. Alva received 
orders to execute the Prince of Orange and Counts 
Egmont and Horn. De Montigny shared their 
fate in his Spanish prison, and Don Carlos was 
closely watched. His letters, calling his father a 
“ wild beast” and a monster, promising to come 
to Flanders and place himself at the head of the 
revolution, were delivered by his messenger to 
Alva, and Alva gave them to the king. 

“In the midst of night, and while Don Carlos was 
sleeping, Philip, accompanied by some armed followers, 
entered his bedroom, and took possession of his arms 
and correspondence, among which there were many 
letters from the rebels in Flanders, and also some letters 
from Queen Isabel which showed that her stepson was | 
continuing to make love to her,” 

“A letter had been previously written by the queen 
in answer to Don Carlos’s declaration of love ‘ in forma,’ 
begging him to desist from his suit, because she, being 
bound by the most sacred ties to his father, could never 
be his. This letter miscarried, and came, Fray Juan de 
Avila says he does not know in what way, into the hands | 
of Philip, who, finding it by far too warm, strongly re- | 
primanded his wife and his son, and forbade them, under 
severe penalties, to see each other, or to write to one | 
another,” 

The prince was imprisoned on February 5 or 6. 
“The king determined to proceed against his son 
on the accusation of high treason.” ‘ The tribunal 
is to sit only in the hours of night. The king 
dictates the accusation.” The king told the judges 
that they were 
“to keep the proceedings secret, in order not to make 
public the shameful conduct of his son, and, be added, 
although he was perfectly justified, there are people who 
would think him hard and sanguinary if they were to | 
know the truth. He intended, therefore, afterwards to 
have the rumour spread that Don Carlos had died of ill- 
ness or something similar. All who were present swore 
to keep the secret. The judges asked the king to autho 
rize them to dispense with certain formalities prescribed 
by law, which were incompatible with secrecy, The king 
gave them that authorization.” 

“The sentence of death, dated February 21, is | 
inserted verbatim.” Philip was deaf to the prayers 
and lamentations of his son; he forgave him, but 
refused to see him or remit the sentence. The 
execution was to take place at two of the night on 
the followingday. The prince asked the confessor 
to declare to the king that the queen was entirely 
innocent. The method of death was the severing 
of the prince’s throat with a sharp knife, “ The | 
prince struggled little; the knife, being very sharp, | 
had cut well.” “The face is pale, like that of a 
corpse, but has preserved its natural expression.” 

Mr. Epccumpe will perceive that it would be 
very difficult for Philip II. to publish any mani- 
festo respecting the unblemished honour and pro- 
priety of conduct of the queen without awaking 
difficult questions which it was his interest to 





silence. Furthermore, in those days the tongue of 
scandal was so lawfully exercised in all the courts 
of Europe, that even had Queen Isabel written 
unguarded letters, they would have been counted 
small dishonour. Queen Elizabeth, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, Catherine de Medicis were her contempo- 
raries, the last named was her mother. 

But Queen Isabel has been ever counted as good 
and pure in an evil generation. Philip II. showed 
her as much regard as his cold, cruel nature was 
capable of feeling ; her daughter, Elizabeth Clara 
Eugenia, was the only person for whom he evinced 
a spark of affection; and if Mr. Epecumee will go 
on October 3 to the Escorial he may hear, as I 
have, a solemn funeral mass, where a herald pro- 
claims the virtues of the queen, who, with her in- 
fant daughter in her arms, was laid to rest in the 
vaults below, as soon as they were completed, in 
1573. 

It is curious that the necrological catalogue of 
royal interments in the Panteon de los Infantes 
gives July 24 as the date of Don Carlos’s death. 
His corpse and that of his mother-in-law were 
both brought from different convents at Madrid on 
June 8, 1573, to the Escorial. Taos. 


Ponterract= Broken Brivee (7 S. i. 268, 
377; ii. 74, 236)—At the last quoted reference [ 
find some remarks from Mr. W. H. Stevenson, 
to which, as they contain reflections on my com- 
munication at p. 74, I feel bound to reply, irrele- 
vant as those remarks are to their heading. 

Let me, in the first place, assure him that, how- 
ever “‘ reckless ” my assertions may appear to him, 
they are made in no reckless spirit ; but that, in- 
deed, as he might have seen, the main scope of my 
communication was to condemn “reckless” guessee, 
and to show that guesses should at least be reason- 
able. When, however, such guesses are reasonable, 
when they meet the circumstances of the case, and 
when nothing runs counter to them, they cease to 
be mere guesser, but earn the more suitable title 
of “ probable hits at the trath.” 

Now the only attempt at argument made by 
Mr. STEVENSON as against my “‘ reckless asser- 
tions” is the allegation that as “the gen. of Tate 
is Tatan (or in Northumbrian Tate), so the name 
should be Tatanscylf, not Taddenes-scylf”; which 
is positively the only shred of an argument I fiod 
in all that he has said. This I regret, for I cannot 
attach much importance to it, considering the 
facility—nay, the almost certainty—with which 
such a form as Tatan would, by repetition from 
mouth to mouth, have hardened in the course of 
three centuries—and three such centuries—into 
Tadden. Surely Mr. Stevenson is not so un- 


“‘reasonable” us to suppose that such a place- 
name could have remained unaltered during 
ten or twelve generations in such times, «spe- 
cially when we see that the two forms 7J'addenes 
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and Tates were actually in use side by side. For 
he need not suppose that the co-existence of these 
two forms here would be evidence that the two 
terminations were equivalents ; that healh meant 
a ‘‘ cliff,” which (p. 170) he maintains, as I think 
with accuracy, not to be the case. For the fact 
probably was that Tateshall was the name of the 
eastern part of the manor, the seat of the later 
honour and of the hall; and that Taddenes-scylf 
was the name of the western part, now distinc- 
tively Tanshelf ; and it is an entirely parallel case, 
that the Tate-Castre of Domesday (thrice so spelt) 
is now Tadcaster. 

But I quote from Joseph Hunter (‘S. York- 
shire,’ ii. 201): “ Wulfstan, the archbishop, met 
the king at Taddenesscylfe...... the place here in- 
tended must be Tanshelf, as it is now called, 
which appears in Domesday under the name of 
Tateshalle.” Now Mr. Hunter was not a man to 
use a word which did not completely cover his 
meaning; and that meaning is here clearly, “I have 
tried every possible hypothesis,” that is, “ I have 
made every possible guess,” ‘‘ 1 have rejected them 
all but one,” “‘ The only one on which I can rely 
is that Taddenesscylfe must be Tanshelf.” He does 
not think of legal proof any more than I did; but 
he speaks, as I did, of moral certainty. He does 
not, however, say in so many words, “It is cer- 
tain” that Taddenescylf is Tanshelf ; but he says 
that it “ must be”; and, to use Mr. Stevenson's 
expression (though a “ failure to see” on the part 
of a careless examinant is not an absolute proof 
that the thing is not to be discerned by the owner 
of better visual organs), I “ fail to see” the differ- 
ence between the two expressions. I am quite 
certain, however, that in such company as that of 
Joseph Hunter I am content, and more than con- 
tent, to be sneered at as a “ local historian ” making 
“ reckless assertions.” 

I observe that Mr. Stevenson speaks of Tate 
as a second or pet name for Ethelburga. Has 
he himself any warrant for such a statement ? 
Can he give an instance of the use of the com- 
pound word ithelburgh-Tate? Has that ‘‘ guess” 
yet even risen to the dignity of deserving to be 
written *thelburgh-Tate, 7.¢., with an asterisk, 
as an “unrecorded form of words, built up from 
careful study and comparison by philologists” 
(p. 171)? Is this—his “ guess "—very much more 
than one of those ‘‘ reckless assertions,” which I 
quite agree with him should be utterly condemned ? 
For rather than a second name, I had thought that 
Tate was an abbreviated name, analogous to our 
Betsy or Bessy, which is formed from the fourth 
syllable of Elizabeth, as Tate had been from the 
second of Ethelburga; that the be only has 
been retained in the one case, and the ¢ in the 
other; though probably, in the light of Mr. 
Srevenson’s knowledge, this ‘‘ guess” may have 
been a mistake, ‘‘ reckless” or not. But will he 





tell us, Why? I doubt not that his scholarship 
will in any case throw an extremely interesting light 
upon the discussion, which will then, however, de- 
serve a distinct heading. At present all he has said 
(except in his remark, p. 75, as to which I shall 
have something to say later on) can act only as a 
red herring across a good scent. And in this Ponte- 
fract discussion I think we are on a good scent, 
which it is a pity to spoil, even by a good red 
herring. 

I will not attempt to follow Mr. Srevenson 
into the mazes of the A.-S. declensions, where I 
should certainly soon get lost ; but I ‘fail to 
see” that Canon Jenkins’s assertion that the name 
Tate became Tet in his parish in the softer south, 
which in the harder north stiffened into Tad, even 
although it still remained Tate in another con- 
nexion, is more reckless than my own. The coin- 
cidence in Tate’s manors, of all three forms, is 
sufficiently striking. 

As I presume that Mr. STEVENSON means some- 
thing (though again I “ fail to see” what) when he 
adds “(sic)” after ‘‘ Saxon” in the quotation from 
my communication which he has been good enough 
to make, I shall be glad if he will explain the 
innuendo. I use, and shall probably continue to 
use, the word Saxon in the sense in which the 
‘Saxon Chronicle’ is so called. and in which the 
poet of this latter half of the nineteenth century 
used it when he wrote 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we. 

If Mr. Stevenson had not “ failed to see” that 
the mention of ‘‘Saxon times” opened the para- 
graph from which he selected his quotation, he 
would not have “‘ failed to see” the sense in which 
I used the word. 

But I observe that (more strictly in connexion 
with the heading) Mr. Stevenson alleges (p. 75) 
the authority of Ordericus Vitalis for the statement 
that King William was in 1069 detained here for 
three weeks by the “broken bridge,” on which 
account he thinks the name to be “ clearly ” much 
older than Archbishop William’s alleged miracle. 
The fact he advances is accurate ; not so, however, 
I venture to think, the principle or method implied 
in his deduction. For before these grounds make 
the fact quite “clear” we must ascertain (1) when 
Ordericus Vitalis made use of the word, and (2) 
what alterations he made in the phraseology of the 
narrative to adapt it to his particular audience. 
And let me point out that Ordericus Vitalis is not 
an original authority for this statement, so fre- 
quently attributed to him ; but that he distinctly 
says that he abstracted all his history down to 
1071 from Richard of Poitiers, who, as chaplain to 
the Conqueror, was probably an eye-witness of the 
occurrence. Now Ordericus Vitalis, who belonged 
to the next generation, did not make his abstract 
till 1123 or 1124, by which time the new name of 
Pontefract had been conferred ; and even in what 
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he does say he says nothing whatever of a “ broken 
bridge.” His words, as preserved by Duchesne, 
are “ Rex é Snotingeham prepeditur ad Fracti- 
pontis aquam” (not ad Fractum pontem, as Mr. 
STEVENSON implies), to the river of Fractus-pons, 
as the name of the town was then written, which 
afterwards became Pons Fractus, and ultimately 
Pontefractus ; Fractus-pons in 1124, when Or- 
dericus Vitalis wrote his narrative of the events of 
1069 ; Pons Fractus in 1194, when Roger de Lacy 
gave the town its first charter (in each case inflected 
as two words) ; and finally Pontefractus in 1271. 
At least these are the earliest instances of the use of 
the three forms which I have succeeded in tracing 
home to original sources. R. H. H. 
Pontefract. 


Burke Pictures and Retics (7 §. ii. 247). 
—The following was painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds in 1766, canvas 564 by 67 in., and was lent by 
Sir Frederic Leighton to the exhibition of Sir 
Joshua’s works at the Grosvenor Gallery. 

*The Second Marquis of Rockingham and Ed- 
mund Burke, his Secretary,’ unfinished. Two 
figures seated at a table. The Marquis with his 
left hand in his bosom, his right hand on a scroll 
of paper. Burke leans on a table and holds 
a pen. This work, originally in the Thomond 
collection, belonged to Thomas Phillips, R.A., 
afterwards to Sir F. Grant, P.R.A., at whose sale, 
March 28, 1879, it was bought by Sir F. Leighton, 
who retains it as one of the chief ornaments of his 
house. This picture possesses extraordinary interest 
on account of its technical character, which illus- 
trates Reynolds’s mode of painting at this period, 
and the animated actions of the figures, the atti- 
tude of Burke, who is leaning eagerly forward, 
being very expressive. Equally so is the energy 
of his patron. 

Reynolds was probably dissatisfied with the de- 
fect of repose in the lines of this composition, and 
therefore put the canvas aside, 

The accessories on the left were painted by an 
assistant of exceptional skill. The chair represents 
the veritable sitters’ chair of Reynolds’s studio, the 
colour only being altered. It was this seat which 
Mrs. Siddons, Lady Sarah Bunbury, and almost 
all Sir Joshua’s sitters occupied in Leicester 
Square. Its history is extremely interesting. 
James Barry, R.A., had during a part of the life 
of the P.R.A. been one of his most pertinacious 
assailants, and Reynolds was known to have been 
wounded by Barry’s conduct and manners in this 
respect. Nevertheless, on the death of Sir Joshua, 
Barry broke out in a warm eulogium of the de- 
ceased. Lord and Lady Inchiquin (afterwards 
Marquis and Marchioness of Thomond), Sir 


Joshua’s representatives, gave the chair to Barry 
in acknowledgment, and Barry (see the letter in 
Dr. Fryer’s biography of this artist) returned his 





warmest thanks for the gift, and thus authenticated 
the chair :— 

“ Alas! this chair, that has had such a glorious career 
of fortune, instrumental as it has been in giving the most 
advantageous stability to the otherwise fleeting graces of 
a Lady Sarah Bunbury or a Waldegrave, or in perpetuat- 
ing the negligent, honest exterior of the Rambler, the 
Traveller, and of almost every one whom the public ad- 
miration gave a currency for abilities, beauty, rank, and 
fashion: for the very chair that is immortalized in ‘ Mra, 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse,’ whence it will have as 
much celebrity as the chair of Pindar, which for so many 
ogee was shown in the Porch of Olympia,” &c.—Jan. 30, 

vt, 

Reynolds did not paint this chair in the ‘ Tragic 
Muse,’ but a monumental seat, appropriate to the 
subject of the picture. No doubt Mrs. Siddons sat 
in the chair. After Barry’s death the chair passed to 
his biographer, Dr. Fryer, at whose sale, when it was 
on the point of being knocked down for balf a guinea, 
J. T. Smith bought it at a larger price for Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. On his death it passed to Sir 
M. Archer Shee, at whose sale it realized 5/, 15s. 6d. 
from Sir C. Eastlake. The next possessor was Sir 
Francis Grant, at whose sale, March 28, 1879, it 
was bought for about 70. by Sir F. Leighton, the 
sixth President of the Royal Academy who has 
owned the relic. To secure it for the future, Sir 
Frederic gave it to the Royal Academy, and that 
body deposited it in the Diploma Gallery of their 
institution, with other relics of Sir Joshua. 

There was also another painting of Edmund 
Burke, the property of Thomas Gainsborough, 
lent by William Maxted, Esq. Half length, 
full face, the left arm raised to the hip, dark 
coat, white cravat, on canvas 29 by 24 in. 

W. Lovett. 


It is worth noting, by way of supplement to this 
query, that Edmund Burke, called by Sir James 
Mackintosh “the greatest philosopher in practice 
this world ever saw,” figures frequently in the re- 
markable caricatures of James Gillray, in which 
many of the portraits of the statesmen of those 
momentous times are preserved. Though no doubt 
exaggerated, yet the likenesses are good and easily 
recognized. 

Burke is depicted in a celebrated caricature, en- 
titled ‘The Dagger Scene; or, the Plot discovered, 
1792,’ in which he is represented as habited in the 
dress of that period, wearing a bag wig and large 
spectacles, and having just thrown down a dagyer. 
During the second reading of the Alien Bill, De- 
cember 28, 1792, he mentioned in the House of 
Conmons that an order for three thousand daggers 
had been received in Birmingham, and taking one 
from under his coat, threw it down indignantly on 
the floor. This occurred only a few days before 
the execution of Louis XVI. in the Place de la 
Révolution, in Paris, January 21, 1793. Burke 
died a few years afterwards, in 1797, in his sixty- 
eighth year. 
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At Aldenham Abbey, Herts, the seat of the late 
Mr. William Stuart, a grandson of the Earl of 
Bute, was, some twenty years ago, a fine collection 
of Gillray’s caricatures, and this was amongst 
them. Probably the collection is now dispersed, 

Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Heron Famity (7™ §. i. 149, 239; ii. 157).— 
By way of supplementing the pedigree of this 
family given in ‘N. & Q.,’ I append the follow- 
ing notes from my MS. collections, Edward 
Heron, Esq., serjeant-at-law, of Langtoft and 
Stamford, co. Lincoln, was recorder of Stamford 
in 1588, and took up, on payment of 6s, 8d., the 
freedom of this borough, being then a resident 
in the parish of St. George. Some doubt sub- 
sequently arose in the minds of the corporate 
body respecting the legality of the act, for at a 
common hall, held Oct. 26, 1591, the hall, by the 
free consent of the alderman, comburgesses, and 
burgesses assembled, agreed 
“that forasmuche as Edward Heron, esquier, had 
dwelled within this libertie sondry yeares & was never 
made a ffree man, & as it was said by Mt Ramsden 


that he made him secreatly ffree in his howse (web” 


shoold have bene done in the open hall) & not above 
foure or five dayes before the election of a new Alder- 
man (i.¢. Mayor) & the intenson why he shoold be 
made ffree unknown to the comonaltie, therefore at 
this hall by a general voyce, the said Mt Heron is 
dismissed & disfranchised.” 


Mr. Heron, by deed dated April 4, 1582, gave 
the rents and profits of certain property to trustees 
for the purpose of easing the poor people of Tal- 
lington, in this county, from any assessment to be 
made for repairing the nave or body of the 
church, for the repairs of bridges, and towards pay- 
ment of subsidies. Reader at Gray’s Inn in 
1587. On Aug. 20, 1600, we find him, designated 
as a serjeant-at-law, sitting at Market Deeping 
with other gentlemen on a commission of sewers. 
About this time he purchased of the Markhams 
Cressy Hall, in this county, which became the 
family residence; subsequently knighted, pro- 
bably at the wholesale creation of that order 
before, at, or after the coronation of the British 
Solomon, James I., in 1603; and in 1607 was ap- 
pointed one of the Barons of the Exchequer. The 
baron was twice married: first, Anne, daughter of 
David Vincent, of Barnack, co. Northampton, by 
whom he had three sons; secondly, Dorothy, 
daughter of Anthony Maxey, of Bradwell Hall, 
Essex. By the latter he had a son James, who 
married, Dec. 12, 1609, Anne, eldest daughter of 
Sir John Hatcher, of Careby, in this county. The 
Visitation of Leicester, 1619, says Jane, a 
daughter of Sir Edward (the serjeant-at-law), 
married Roger Smith, alias Harris, of Bosworth, 
co. Leicester, third son of Erasmus Smith, by 
Margaret, sister of the Treasurer Cecil and widow 





of Roger Cave, of Stanford-on-Avon, who died 
28 Eliz. leaving issue four sons and four 
daughters; and Anna, another daughter of Sir 
Edward, “ Baronis Scaccarij,” was the wife of 
Thomas, eldest son and heir of William Savill, 
of Blaby, co. Leicester. The parish registers of 
St. George’s, Stamford, contain the following 
entries :— 

1584. John Heron, ye sonne of Mt Heron, bapt. 
xile Aprill, being Wednesday.” 

«1584. Anne Heron, ye daughter of Mt Heron, bur, 


xiij’* June.” 
“1600, Annabella Heron, the daughter of M' Edward 


Heron, gent., bapt. Oct. x'*, 

“1618. Robart Heron Walker, 
Nov, xiv'*.”” 
Tam unable, not having seen the Langtoft registers, 
to say whether “ Robart ” was a son of Sir Edward 
or not. The serjeant’s son, Sir Edward, K.B., was 
sheriff of this county in 1641-2. On July 18, 
1642, the Speaker of the House of Commons re- 
ported to the House that he had received a letter 
from the sheriff enclosing a petition of a strange 
nature and language. The petition related to the 
giving up of thetownof Hulltotheking. Sir Edward 
was called upon by the House to explain. In 1643, 
being again high sheriff and a Royalist, he was 
charged with being a great disturber of the peace 
of the county, proclaimed as such, and all those 
who adhered to him were declared traitors. He 
was taken prisoner as he was conveying a load of 
ammunition to his own house, which he intended 
fortifying for his royal master, taken to Boston, 
thence to London, examined by the House, and 
committed to the Tower, and was living in 1648, 
On Oct. 8, 1643, the House resolved that the ex- 
penses of apprehending Sir Edward Heron and 
bringing him to London should be defrayed out of 
the money, plate, and goods seized in his house by 
Sir Anthony Irby or his officers. A Col. George 
Heron was slain at Marston Moor, in the cause of 
royalty ; and Henry Heron, of this county, Esq, 
(created K.B. in 1660), who also indulged in the 
then expensive luxury—a supporter of the royal 
cause—had to compound for his estates to the Com- 
monwealth authorities for the sum of 2181., and a 
John Heron, of Higney, Hunts, gent., 1081. 

Sir Edward married Anne, daughter of Sir 
Henry Brooke, alias Cobham, of Heckinton, son 
of George, Baron Cobham, sister and coheir of Sir 
John Brooke, created Baron Cobham, at Oxford, 
Jan. 3, 1644/5. Edward, second son to Sir Edward 
Heron, serjeant-at-law, born in 1616, married a 
daughter of Henry Smith, alias Nevill, of Holt, 
co. Leicester. Henry (Sir), brother to Edward, 
married Dorothy, second daughter of Sir James 
Long, of Draycott Cerne, Wilts, Bart. When 
James II. granted, in 1685, his charter to the 
borough of Boston, he appointed Sir Henry Heron 
mayor, a course that met with the highest dis- 
approval of the inhabitants, he being a non- 
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resident, and never attended the meetings of the 
corporate body, but appointed one Daniel Rhodes 
deputy in his absence. 

ame Anne, relict of Sir Matthew Lyster, Knt., 
by her will, dated July 18, 1657, gave the residue 
of her property to Lady Frances, wife of John, 
Lord Cobham. The parish registers of Wakerley, 
Northamptonshire, has the two following entries: 
** 1657. Lady Lister, widow, late the wife of Sir 
Mathew Lister, knight, bur. the twentie eight day 
of Aug.” “1660. My Lord Cobham, bur. the 20 
of May.” Justin Simpson. 

Stamford. 


If Sicma will look into Collins’s ‘ Peerage’ 
(fifth edit., vol. iii, p. 232), he will find that Sir 
Francis Fane, K.B., who married Hannah Rush- 
worth, had, besides Henry (the son mentioned in 
the pedigree on p. 158), an elder son, Francis Fane, 
of Fulbeck, who married Dorothy, daughter of Sir 
Henry Heron, of Cressy Hall, by whom he had a 
son, Francis Fane, of Fulbeck, who married, first, in 
1717, Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Payne, of 
Hough-on-the-Hill, and, secondly, in 1757 Jane, 
daughter of Sir Richard Cust, Bart. This Francis 
Fane, of Fulbeck—who must not be confounded 
with his cousin Francis Fane, M.P., who died in 
1757—seems to have come into possession of 
Cressy Hall. Certainly he was living there with 
his first wife in 1743, when her niece, Etheldred 
Payne, was married in Cressy Chapel to Sir John 
Cust, Bart. Francis Fane, who at the time of his 
death, in 1758, was next heir to the earldom of 
Westmoreland, proved his aunt Mrs. Abigail 
Heron’s will, as “ nephew and executor,” April 26, 
1735 (P.C.C.). In it she gave legacies to “‘ my 
kinsman, Lord Lovell, and Lady Lovell, his wife,” 
to “the lady dowager Cardigan, my very kind 
friend,” to “my lady Anne Frazier in Scotland, 
sister of my late husband, Henry Heron, Esq",” 
and to “my niece Elizabeth Fane, wife of my 
nephew, Francis Fane of Fulbeck.”  E, C. C. 


Passace 1n Taciros, ‘ ANNALS,’ xv. 44 (4 §, 
viii. 480).—As this query respecting the first 
reference to the famous passage in Tacitus relating 
to the persecution of the Christians by Nero has 
never, I believe, been answered, and as the subject 
has again been recently referred to in the periodical 
press, I reply by giving a sentence from the‘ Historia 
Sacra’ of Sulpicius Severus (who died at Mar- 
seilles A.D. 410), together with part of the passage 
from Tacitus. It will be at once obvious that Sul- 
picius, though he does not name Tacitus, is, in 
fact, quoting from him :— 

Tacitus, ‘ Annalium,’ xv. 44.— 

“Et pereuntibus addita ludibria, ut ferarum tergis 
contecti, Janiatu canum interirent, aut crucibus affixi, 
aut flammandi, utque, ubi defecisset dies, in usum noc- 
turni luminis urerentur.” 


Sulpicius Severus, ‘ Historia Sacra,’ ii. 29.— 





“ Tgitur vertit invidiam in Christianos, actzeque in in- 

noxios crudelissimz quzstiones, quin et nove mortes ex- 
cogitate, ut ferarum tergis contecti laniatu canum 
interirent; multi crucibus affixi, aut flamma usti: 
plerique in id reservati, ut cum defecisset dies, in usum 
nocturni luminis urerentur.” 
For a discussion and refutation of the absurd 
theory (started a few years ago) that the ‘ Annals’ 
of Tacitus was a forgery of Poggio Bracciolini in 
the fifteenth century, see the second volume of 
Mr. Simcox’s ‘ History of Latin Literature’ (pub- 
lished in 1883). W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath, 


Dates on Cuurcnes (7 S. ii. 267).—Some 
dated examples of churches, mostly with the form 
of inscription, may be seen in vol. iii. of J. H. 
Parker's ‘Glossary of Architecture,’ Ox., 1846 :— 

Jarrow, A.D. 684, p. 8. 

Aldborough, in Holderness, built by Ulf, in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, p. 25. 

Deerhurst, 14 Ed. Conf., p. 26. 

Kirkdale, in Rydale, same reign, built by Orm, 

. 28. 
. Lucca Cathedral, a.p. 1060, p. 29. 

Castor, A.D. 1124, p. 48. 

Temple Church, London, a.p, 1185, p. 67. 

Clee, a.D. 1192, p. 70. 

Parma, baptistery, a.D. 1220, p. 79. 

Ashbourn (temp. ep. Hug. Patishul), a.p, 1235- 
1241, p. 85. 

Cathedral or Duomo of Florence, a.p. 1298, 
p. 104. 

Aerschot, in Belgium, a.p. 1331 and 1337. 

Great Bookham, A.p, 1341, p. 115. 

Buckland, Herts, a.p. 1345, p. 116. 

Ropsley, column in church, a.p. 1380, p. 122. 

Cathedral or Duomo of Milan, a.p. 1386, p. 123. 

Balsham, built by rector, John Sleford, who 
died a.p. 1400, p. 124. 

Ipswich, St. Lawrence, by John Bottold, who 
died a.p. 1431, p. 129. 

Iron Acton, by Robert Poyntz, who died a.p. 
1437, p. 131. 

Pershore, south aisle, a.p. 1434, p. 131. 

Cathedral at Nantes, a.p. 1434, p. 131. 

Gloucester Cathedral, central tower, by Thomas 
Seabroke, a.p. 1454-57, p. 135. 

Lavenham, Suffolk, built by Thomas Spring, who 
died a.p. 1486, p. 138. 

Ropsley Church, south porch of, a.p. 1486, p. 142. 

Canterbury, the Angel Steeple, by Thomas Glad- 
stone, prior, A.D. 1490-1517. 

Bangor Cathedral, a.p. 1509-1532, p, 149. 

Darton, chancel, 4.p. 1517, p. 151. 

Whiston, a.p. 1534, p. 154. 

In the ‘ Abécédaire; ou, Rudiment d’Archéo- 
logie’ (“ Architecture Religieuse”), Paris, 1854, 
there are further examples, with form of inecrip- 
tion, as :— 

L’Eglise @’Osmoy, a.p. 1170, p. 263. 
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L’Eglise de Tarascon, A.D. 1197, p. 264, and 
Le Cloitre de St. Trophime, Arles, a.p. 1183. 
Ep. MarsHALt. 


Perhaps the most noteworthy instance of a date 
on a church is to be found in this immediate 
neighbourhood, at Jarrow. Over the nave arch of 
the church the dedication stone, in all probability 
original, remains. On it is this inscription :— 

DEDICATIO BASILICAE 
SCI PAULI VIII KL MAI 
XK ANNO XV EGFRIDI REG 
CEOLFRIDI ABB EIUSDEM 
Q. ECCLES DO AUCTORE 
CONDITORIS ANNO IIII, 
It would make the date of the dedication of Jarrow 
Church a.p. 685. Jonnson Balty. 
South Shields Vicarage. 


I think that the date 1410 is to be found 
on the outside of the tower of Monken Hadley 
Church, in Hertfordshire. To the best of my re- 
collection, I saw it there some twenty years ago. 
And I also think that over the west door of Bedale 
Church, in Yorkshire, will be found the date 1555 
—a remarkable date, for not many churches were 
built or restored during the brief bloody reign of 
Mary Tudor. A. J. M. 


I may mention an old parish church at Sephton, 
about eight miles from Liverpool, bearing over the 
principal doorway the date 1111. 

D. Roperton. 

Clement's Inn Passage, 


Sie Francts Vere (7S. ii. 249).—The only 
reference I can find to Francis Vere’s monument 
in Westminster Abbey is the following, from Pen- 
nant’s ‘Some Account of London,’ 1791, p. 70 :— 

“Another proof is in the monument of Sir Francis 
Vere, who died in 168, distinguished by thirty years of 
able service in the Low Countries in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. He lies in a gown recumbent ; over him four fine 
figures of armed knights, kneeling on one knee, support 
a marble slab, on which are strewed the various parts of 
his armour. At Bredah is the tomb of Ingelbert II., 
Count of Nassau, who died in 1504; executed on the 


same idea.’’ 
W. Lovett. 
Alexandra Street, Cambridge. 


Wearine Harts in Cuvurca (7 §. i. 189, 251, 
373, 458; ii. 272)—At Malta I noticed that 
Catholic Orientals, Armenians, Syrians, &c., in- 
variably wore the red tarboosh, or fez cap, in 
church. The Turkish consul, an Armenian, was 
to be seen every Sunday at St. John’s Church, 
wearing his tarboosh during the whole time of 
mass. On the other hand, when the Indian 
troops were quartered in the island, the Catholics 
of their number did not wear their head-gear at 
church. PoRTHMINSTER. 


John Evelyn, when at Geneva in 1646, writes 
in his ‘Diary’ that “on Sonday [sic] I heard 


Dr. Diodati preach in French, and after the French 
mode, in a gowne with a cape and his hat on.” 
We can understand from this Pepys’s astonishment 
at seeing the French minister in London preach 
with his hat off. 

My late father, the vicar of Ardeley, always 
wore a skull cap in church, for the same reason 
that Dr. Lancing gave to Mr. Butler, viz , to keep 
his head warm. Haroitp Mater, Colonel. 


Acquisition oF A Surname (7% §, ii. 266),.— 
Some time in the early part of this century, in one 
of the villages in Nottinghamshire, a deserted child 
was found. The overseers of the poor took charge 
of it, and it was baptized as William Found. In 
after years, when playing with the village children, 
they called him Billy Fun (“found” is in the Mid- 
land Counties vulgo voco “ fun”), Ecwcee, 

Craven, 


At Cookham, in Berkshire, a foundling exposed 
in a place known as Cockmarsh was named Will 
Still, because the infant lay so still and quiet when 
first discovered. At the same place the man who 
tolled the 5 a.m. and 7 p.m. bell in the church 
tower became popularly known as Bomer, from the 
sound of the bell, an acquired surname, which has 
come down to his descendants to the loss of their 
true surname. E. V. 


Ascension Day (7* §. ii. 166, 232).—It seems 
to me as if the Welsh quarrymen were more mind- 
ful of the “ commandments of the Church” than 
their employers. F.S.A.Scot, 


* Dictionary or Nationat Biocrapay’: Oscar 
Byrne (7" §. ii. 324).—Oscar Byrne was my 
dancing-master at a child’s day school in Sloane 
Street about 1850. He was still at that time 
helping put ballets on the stage. D 


West Dicces (7" §. ii. 308).—I think the 
positive and negative evidence presented by a 
brief article in Walker’s Hibernian Magazine for 
February, 1787, entitled ‘Some Anecdotes of the 
late Mr. Digges,’ warrants me in dubbing Colman 
and Peake’s assumption of the illegitimacy of this 
actor as purely erroneous and gratuitous. Nega- 
tive disproof is afforded by the fact that this article 
makes no allusion whatsoever to the circumstances 
of his birth—a rather extraordinary omission on 
the part of a periodical which was nothing if not 
ribald and scandal-mongering ! The more direct 
evidence is given in the following two extracts :-— 
“The firat appearance of Mr. Digges on the Irish 
Theatre was marked with the highest approbation: his 
manners hada polish which would have graced the head 
of the noble family (the Delawarrs) to which he belonged,” 
“ At the time of his connexion with Mrs. Bellamy, his 
mother, the Hon. Mrs. Digges, dying, bequeathed him four 
thousand pounds, on condition that he should quit the 
stage, and take her maiden name of West. Mr. Digges 








accepted the terms, and accordingly retired ; but very 
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-shortly after, his natural inclination prevailing, he 

assumed his former name, and entered into an engage- 

ment at the Haymarket theatre,” 

The italics are mine. W. J. Lawrence. 
Newcastle, co Down, 


The following entry is from the register of the 
cathedral of St. Fin Barre, Cork: ‘‘1786. West 
Digges, Comedian, buried 12 November.” The 
following is from Flyn’s Hibernian Chronicle, 
November 13, a newspaper published in Cork at 
that time :— 

‘Saturday, November 11, at his lodgings on the 
Coal Quay, West Digges, Esq., an old veteran of the stage, 
in which profeesion he was justly admired asa Tragedian. 
But two years ago he was seized with a paralytic shock, 
which ever since prevented him from performing. 
Severe as this adverse stroke was to a man little used to 
frugality, like most of his profession, yet he felt no other 
inconvenience than his illness, Mr. Daly having gener- 
ously given him an annual free benefit in Dublin, and 
one here last season, the profits of which supported him. 
He was a gentleman, whom a perfect acquaintance with 
good breeding, and elegant qualifications for social con- 
verse, endeared as a companion in private life to as great 
a degree as his distinguished professional abilities, with 
a most pleasing person, recommended him to public 
favour. He was the eldest son and heir of Thomas 
Digges, of Chilham Castle, Kent, Esq., by his wife Eliza, 
only daughter of John, the sixth Earl of Delawar, great- 
grandfather to the present Ear!,” 

Caulfield’s ‘ Annals of the Cathedral of St. Fin 
Barre, Cork,’ p. 86. R. C. 

Cork, 


The following extract from Collins’s ‘ Peerage’ 
(1812), vol. v. p. 25, may possibly be of interest 
to Urpan: “and a daughter, Elizabeth, who in 
August, 1724, was married to Thomas Digges, of 
Chilham Castle, in the county of Kent, Esq,, 
mother of West Digges, the Player,” &c. This 
Elizabeth was the daughter of John, sixth Baron 
De la Warr, and sister of John, first Earl De la Warr. 
She was baptized at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
on February 1, 1703/4. See Walcott’s ‘ History 
of the Parish Church of St. Margaret in West- 
minster’ (1847), p.45. The writer of the intro- 
ductory notice to the collection of ‘ Letters which 

sed between Mr. West Digges, Comedian, and 

rs, Sarah Ward, 1752-59’ (1833), p. v, says: 
‘That the Honourable Mrs. Digges was the 
mother of the player is proved, and there is no 
good reason for supposing he was born out of wed- 
lock.” G. F. R. B. 


Soxe Wantep: ‘Tue Prive or Enoianpn’ 
(7 §, i. 409).—I have found the song of which 
Mr. AtpertT Hartsnorne is in quest, among 
some old broadsides in my possession. From the 
mention of top-knots and other feminine adorn- 
ments, I should judge the ballad to belong to the 
end of the seventeenth century (cf. Fuirholt’s 
‘Satirical Songs and Poems on Costume,’ Percy 
Society, 1849, p. 196). As I believe it to be 





scarce, I subjoin a copy. It is entitled ‘ Pride of 
England ; or, the Folly of Man’:— 
As in sweet slumber I was laid, 
Poor Conscience was making moan, 
I saw sweet Truth in rags array'd, 
Dejected, and quite alone. 
I tell you the Ayed as well as the Youth, 
They hated and slighted poor Conscience and Truth, 
With dissimulation there 's thousands will scoth (sic) ; 
Oh, England ! sorrowful England ! 
What will this World come to? 
Sweet Truth immediately reply'd, 
The nation may well complain, 
For the heart of man is fill’d with pride, 
And malice doth rule and reign. 
Ah! Conscience, I see thou art now grown poor, 
Thou art naked, despised, and turn’d out of door, 
The world was never so wicked before, 
Some men do rave, and rant and roar, 
Then term it a merry life ; 
They oftentimes send for a w—, 
And ruin an honest wife. 
Each dragyletaile drab do cuddle and kiss, 
And term her the height of perfection and bliss, 
And every fop now must have his miss, 


Young harlots do like porters ply 

At each turning up and down, 

And when a cully does come by, 

Their fare is no less than a crown; 

Then strait in a coach they must be put 

The shuffling blade and jilting slut, 

Whilst honest poor people must trudge it on foot. 


The pride of women now-a-days, 

Was never in Eve our mother. 

To see their top knots how they 're rais’d 

One story above another ; 

Their necks are naked, and breasts open wide, 
Back patched, and painted, and hooped be[ side ], 
I think the devil is in women for pride, 


The downright man, who cannot cog, 

Nor flatter his friend at all, 

Nor fawn like a spaniel-dog, 

Is often despised by all ; 

But he who has a fine tongue to comply, 
Can compliment, flatter, dissemble, and ye, 
O this is an honest man, then they cry. 


Some men will say the crow is not black, 
Thus flatter before your face ; 

Yet cut your throat behind your back ; 

Nay, that in a little space, 

Their smiles do quickly turn to a frown, 
They do what they can to tumble ye down, 
Nay, ruin a neighbour for less than a crown. 


The rich, we find, has many friends, 

But the poor bave few or none, 

But soon this pitiful life doth end, 

Then we shall be all as one. 

The wealthy rich Miser and crafty old Knave 
Must with the poor begzar lye down in a grave, 
They ’Il but a shroud or a winding-sheet have, 


Then what is the glory of this world, 

On which we so much depend, 

When after death we may be hurl'd 

Where misery hath no end? 

Then, while we are living and flourishing here, 
Let 's labour to keep our consciences clear, 

To part with this World we need never fear, 


W. F. Pripeavx. 
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Wituiam Otpys (7" §. ii. 242, 261, 317).— 
In D'Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ art. “ Life 
and Habits of a Literary Antiquary—Oldys and 
his MSS.,” Lysarr will find this :— 

“ Oldys’s deep potations of ale give me an opportunity 
of bestowing on him the honour of being the author of 
a popular Anacreontic song. Mr. Taylor* informs me 
that * Oldys always asserted that he was the author of 
the well-known song “ Busy, curious, thirsty fly !”’ and 
as he was a rigid lover of truth I doubt not that he wrote 
it.” My own researches confirm it,” 

D'Israeli says more in confirmation of his own 
opinion, but I think I have quoted sufficient proofs 
that Oldys did write the song—“ proofs as clear as 
founts in July”; this, of course, “‘ pace tanti 
nominis” as that of Dr. Mackay. 

Frepx. Rute. 

In the ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ second series, 
s.v. “Life and Habits of a Literary Antiquary,” 
D’Israeli gives an account of the little song “ Busy, 
curious, thirsty fly,” in which he traces it to 1740, 
remarking also that Mr. Taylor informed him that 
Oldys always asserted that he was the author of 
the lines. Who Mr, Taylor was I do not know. 

G. W. Tomutiyson. 

Huddersfield. 


Allow me to refer your correspondents who have 
recently written concerning this antiquary to a 
little work, ‘ Notes on and by Oldys,’ compiled by 
my old friend W. J. Thoms, small 8vo. pp. 1-116, 
which contains a considerable amount of informa- 
tion concerning him and his researches; but as 
this was reprinted for private circulation only, and 
not easy of access, then to ‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. i. and 
ii., from which it is chiefly taken. Much that has 
been recently written in your pages concerning 
Oldys has been already anticipated and chronicled. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Hays Famicy (7 §. ii. 189, 258).—The lord- 
ship of Hales, or Lodden Hales, 


** was given by King Edward II. to his brother, Thomas 
de Brotherton...... A family who took their name from 
this town, was early enfeoffed of it and held it under 
Lord Baynard, Roger de Hales and William, his eon, 
were living in the reign of Henry II.: Walter de Hales 
in the time of King John; and Sir Roger, son of Walter, 
in the 34 of Henry III; John, son of Sir Roger, in the 
22 of Edward L, which Sir Roger by deed, sans date, 
confirmed the exchange of lands (between two persons) 
that were held of his fee in Hales; which shows that it 
was the custom for lords of manors to confirm the pur- 
chases, before the statute of ‘Quia Emptores,’ &c., and 
sealed with Barry of twelve, azure and or, on a canton, 
gules, a lion passant, Sir John de Hales was living 
anno 20 Edward III. and by Catherine (after married to 
Roger de Wellesham) was father of John de Hales, who 
died s.p. anno 43 Edward III."’ (Blomefield’s ‘ History of 
Norfolk,’ 1808, vol. viii. p. 18). 


It is evident, from the frequent mention of de 





* Oldys’s intimate friend, 





Hales or de Halys in most of the eleven volumes 
of this history, that the family was one of consider- 
local importance. If HermentTRUDE has not access 
to the work, and wishes for more extracts, I shall be 
happy to send them to her, addressed to your care, 
Mr. Editor. I presume that Mr. Davies will 
have no difficulty in finding Blomefield near at 
hand, H. G. GrirFINHoOoFE, 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Joun Horne, Master or Lynn Scaoor (7% 
S. ii, 287)—Your correspondent F, N. may be 
glad of the following notes, which are from the 
records of the then governing body of Norwich 
School. 

On January 10, 1667, John Horne, M.A., was 
elected by the Court of Mayoralty usher of the 
school, upon presenting a testimonial from the 
Master and several of the Fellows of Gonville and 
Caius College, and another “as to the fair cha- 
racter of his abilities ” from Mr. Mazie, the head 
master. 

In the following year Mr. Horne reported to the 
Court that Mr. Mazie was laid up with the gout, 
and it may be inferred that he then conducted the 
school in the absence of the head master. On 
several subsequent occasions he dealt with the 
Court direct, instead of through his superior. 

On the death of Mr. Mazie, in 1677, Mr. Horne 
applied for the head mastership, but the Court 
unanimously elected Mr. John Burton, of Scarn- 
ing, directing that until that gentleman could 
come to the city Mr. Horne should carry on the 
work of the head master and choose an assistant if 
he found it needful. This was in May, and Mr. 
Burton did not take up his residence in Norwich 
until Michaelmas, in consequence of the repairs 
needed to the master’s house. On June 1, 1678, 
Horne intimated that he had been appointed head 
master of the Free School at Lynn, and begged the 
Court to appoint another usher in his place before 
Michaelmas, up to which date he promised to 
remain in Norwich. T. R. Tavwvack. 

Trinity Street, Norwich. 


Sir Heyry Ragesvrn (7 §. ii, 285).—In 
Chambers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen,’ new edition, 1855, vol. iv. pp. 146-51, 
is « good memoir of this celebrated portrait painter, 
accompanied by an excellent steel engraving, by 
T. W. Knight, after a portrait limned of himself 
by Sir Henry. The anecdote concerning Miss Edgar 
falling in love with and marrying him, as narrated 
by Allan Cunningham, is reproduced. In the 
memoir it is also stated “that by his lady, who 
survived him ten years” (i.¢., until 1833) he had 
two sons, the elder of whom, “ Peter, a youth of 
great promise, died at the age of nineteen,” whilst 
the younger “ Henry,” survived his father. On 
the same authority, Sir Henry Raeburn, who died 
in 1823, is stated to have left to the children of 
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his younger son “the bulk of his fortune, chiefly 

consisting of houses and ground rents in the suburb 

of St. Bernard’s,” Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Morro ror Visitors’ Book (7" S. ii. 309).— 
K. M. H. asks for a motto for the visitors’ book of 
a North Devon inn, “ where everything is just 
what it should be.” An inn so remarkable de- 
serves all consideration, even in‘ N. & Q.,’ and 
I beg to suggest the following sestet as a motto:— 

Within this Book, when all its leaves are stored 

With names obscure, from Tomkins to my Lord; 

When every blear’d and blotted page is full 

Of verse and prose, both borrow’d or both dull: 

Within this Book, will any page supply 

One noble thought? You doubt it? Sodo I. 

These lines are believed to have been written, 
after a long experience of visitors’ books, by the 
well-known bard Anon., who, if dead, yet speaketh 
freely, as his manner was. A. J. M. 

[K. M. H. begs to thank Mr. Ratpa N. James for 
the very appropriate lines which have reached him.] 


Mr. Squeers surpasseD (7 §S., ii. 205).—If 
Dr. Avcustus Jessopp, who has sent you a note 
from the Norfolk Chronicle of April 29, 1775, re- 
ferring to the existence of a Dotheboys Hall, 
where the pupils were “ boarded, cloathed, and 
supplied with all necessaries, at Twelve Pounds 
Per Year each,” will be good enough to turn to the 
General Advertiser for April 18, 1750, p. 3, col. 1, 
he will find an advertisement of a school at 
Bowes, the alleged locality of Dotheboys Hall 
itself, and near Barnard Castle, mentioned by Dr. 
Jessopp, to the effect that it was “late the Rev. 
Me. Joseph Taylor’s School, [which] is now kept 
by Mr. Thomas Peacock and his Assistants.” 
Here the charge was only 101. per annum, all in- 
cluded. Another school at Bowes, of similar 
character, is described in the same newspaper, 
April 23, 1750, p. 3. col. 1. If we are to suppose 
that the Rev. Mr. Joseph Taylor kept his boys on 
the same terms as his successors did, there is evi- 
dence of a Dotheboys Hall existing long before 
1775. Of course ‘‘ Yorkshire schools” were long 
infamous; but really, after allowing for the differ- 
ences in the value of money, cost of living, rent, 
and the expectations of parents, 10/. per annum is 
not such a low sum after all. F. G. 8. 


Snakes as Foop (7 §. ii. 207, 278, 335) — 
Rattlesnake fried is a dry, insipid meat—something 
like rabbit, but not so good. “ Experto crede.” 


R. Marsuam. 
5, Chesterfield Street, Mayfair. 


“Nursaett Novers” (7" §, ii. 308).—I have 
never heard of the “ plot-provider” mentioned by 
your correspondent Dunnar; but if there be any 
credit in inventing the “ Nutshell Novel,” I think 
I may lay claim to it, Ten years ago I wrote a 








short poem—which is now republished in ‘ The 
Lazy Minstrel’—to show how portable and read- 
able novels might become if the essence were ex- 
tracted and the padding left out. In 1880 I pur- 
sued the same idea in prose in a series of “ Nut- 
shell Novelettes,’ which I contributed to the 
columns of Judy, and in 1881 a similar notion 
was followed in a volume called ‘ Fifty Novels of 
the Day,’ to which Mr. Ernest Warren and myself 
were, I think, the principal contributors, In this 
work the three volumes were in every case con- 
tained within a single page. I regret to find there 
are none among the countless novelists of the day 
disposed to follow this excellent example. 
J. Asupy-StTerry. 


I think the poem inquired for by Duypar must 
be one in Mr. J. Ashby-Sterry’s ‘ Boudoir Ballads,’ 
published in 1876 by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
and entitled ‘A Nutshell Novel: for a Miniature 
Mudie.’ J. B. 


Picture or Puritan Soupiers (7" §S. ii. 326). 
—There is no doubt that the “ historical fiction ” 
of the soldier blowing tobacco-smoke and spitting 
in the face of Charles I. is, as L. L. K. says, of 
old standing. His contemporaries attributed these 
acts to a trooper named Lockier, who joined the 
Levellers in their outbreak and was shot in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. See ‘ A Panegyrick,’ &c., Brit. 
Mus. Library, 669, f. 25/51. Is there any reason 
for doubting that this thing was done ? 


Could “common troopers afford to buy tobacco”? 
Their pay was very high. When the Ironsides in 
their new red coats went to France to serve under 
Turenne their pay was 9d. a day. 


“Lucus a Non Lucenpo” (7 §,. ii. 230).— 
Mr. E. Watrorp must have forgotten that there 
is such a figure in grammar and rhetoric as that of 
antiphrasis, or he would, I am sure, have found 
no difficulty as to ‘‘the source of this familiar 
quotation.” By this figure, as, of course, he well 
knows, words are used in a sense directly opposite 
to their proper meaning. I have always under- 
stood lucus to be so used here, and am supported 
in that view by all the dictionaries which I have 
been able to consult. Cooper says, in his ‘ The- 
saurus, “ Lucus dictus per antiphrasin, quasi non 
Inceat, quia nunquam erat coeduus.” White and 
Riddle give : “Est dictio & contrario significans. 
The use of a word in the opposite of its real mean- 
ing, as lucus, quod minime luceat,” giving for his 
authority the grammarian Diomedes, Old Builey 
says: “A figure where a word hath a meaning con- 
trary to its original sense. Hence in Greek we 
have ’Evpevides for ’Epwvi'es, and Evfecvos for 
a£ewvos as applied to the Mare Ponticum. Are not 
the fairies in Scotland called, like the Furies, the 
good people?” 

The luous, I need hardly say, was a dark, gloomy 
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grove, “ caligans nigrA formidine,” sacred to some 
deity, in honour of whom certain mysterious and 
often obscene rites were performed, and hence was 
called by a name euphemistic, but wholly inappro- 
priate—a dark place being designated by a word 
which signifies light. 

The case being so, I cannot but think that the 
“ quotation ” or sentence is certainly more “ class- 
ical” than any antithetical phrase which may be 
met with in later times. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


In Francis Holy-Oke’s ‘ Latin Dictionary,’ 1640, 
is given: “ Lucus...... (& non lucendo Serv.).” 
“ Serv.,” I suppose, is an abbreviation for Servius 
M. Honoratus, who was contemporaneous with 
Macrobius. Perhaps some of your readers will 
be able to give the passage in which Servius thus 
derives lucus. 

It would be interesting to know when this 
familiar phrase first appears in English literature. 
It is used by Swift in his answer to ‘ Paulus: an 
Epigram, by Mr. Lindsay’:— 

Imagine Lindsay at the bar, 
He 's much the same his brethren are ; 
Well taught by practice to imbibe 
The fundamentals of his tribe ; 
And in his client’s just defence, 
Must deviate oft from common sense ; 
And make his ignorance discern’d, 
To get the name of council learn'd, 
(As lucus comes a non lucendo, ) 
And wisely do as other men do: 
But shift him toa better scene, 
Among his crew of rogues in grain. 
F, C. Birkseck Terry. 


Cuartes Detrini, Pantomimist (7" §S. ii 
309).— H. T. will find some details of this actor’s 
life in the ‘Thespian Dictionary’ (1805) which 
are not contained in the obituary notice in the 
Gent. Mag. for 1828, pt. i. pp. 377-8. 

4 . os G. F. R. B. 

If H. T. will send me a copy of the obituary 
notice in the Gentleman’s I will compare with 
considerable data in my possession, and let him 
know the result. W. J. Lawrence. 

Newcastle, co. Down, 


Avutuors oF Quotations Wantep (7 §. ii. 
309).— 
I [not “some ”} speak of Africa and golden joys. 
‘2 Hen. 1V.,’ V. iii. 104. 
Frepk, RULe. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
The Nursery Rhymes of England. Collected by James 
Orchard Halliwell. (Warne & Co.) 
Tue ‘ Nursery Rhymes’ of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps have, 
as may at times be seen from our columns, become 
scarce. Inquiries which a reference to those pages 
would answer are not seldom sent in, Little will be 
done by Messrs. F, Warne & Co.'s reprint to bring the 





work within general reach. Two hundred and fifty 
copies in all are published for England and America, 
and these will speedily become absorbed. Those who 
are first in the field are likely to esteem themselves 
fortunate. In Mr. Wm. Bell Scott Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps finds a coadjutor in all respects worthy of a 
share in his labours, The fancy of the painter-poet 
revels in the light, quaint illustrations he supplies, 
and the execution of the pictures is admirable. That 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s share in the work has won 
recognition is shown in the fact that this is the fifth 
edition of the work. The collection is large. Every 
county will probably supply variations on these nursery 
ballads, and human nature is prone to like best what it 
first hears. In some cases, accordingly, Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s version seems not quite equal to that we 
recall. We should like, moreover, to give him two or 
three pretty nursery rhymes on which he has not lighted, 
It would be curious to trace back so many of the rhymes 
as can be followed. One, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps states, 
comes from Ben Jonson; others are found in scarce 
quasi-satirical collections, One, No. 469, is an alteration 
from O'Keefe, and used to be recited with signal success 
by Edwin. Many of these are, it is needless to say, very 
pretty, and others contain interesting and significant his- 
torical references, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s book is 
unique in its class, and its appearance in this attractive 
and artistic edition will be welcomed. 


Reynard the Fox. After the German Version of 

Goethe. By Thomas James Arnold, (Nimmo.) 
In an ¢dition de luxe Mr. Nimmo has reproduced 
Mr. Arnold’s adaptation of Goethe's rendering of 
the old German satire of the ‘Reineke Fuchs,’ 
Volumes might be filled with the history of 
this marvellous outcome of medieval thought and 
with a bibliography of the various editions through 
which in different countries it has passed. In re- 
writing, towards the close of last century, the original 
work, of which a portion only exists—the part dealing 
with the adventures of Baldewin, the ass being lost— 
Goethe led the way in reviving interest in those medizval 
productions which are the special boast of German 
literature. Mr. Arnold's translation of this work is not 
all that can be desired, In respect of rhyme it is sur- 
prisingly lax, liberties not easily conceivable in these 
days being taken with the language. In the case of a 
work of this class, however, licence of the kind is less 
damaging than it might be in the case of more serious 
productions. The version has at least a measure of spirit. 
What is likely most to recommend the volume is the re- 
production of Kaulbach’s designs, These well-known 
plates are delightfully spirited and characteristic, and 
are admirably reproduced. With them are given twelve 
clever full-page illustrations by Augustus Fox, from the 
designs of Joseph Wolf. These plates are superb in 
humour, and add greatly to the attraction of a book 
which will be warmly welcomed by most lovers of litera- 
ture and art. 


Illustrations of Old Ipswich.—Part I, The Gates and 
Walls. (Ipswich, Glyde.) 
Eastern England can boast few towns prettier or more 
picturesque than Ipswich. Some of the buildings of 
most interest to the antiquary have been swept away, 
and “the little that remains to tell of the past is,’ we 
are sorry to hear, “in some cases rapidly hastening to 
decay.” Upon the local antiquary, in presence of the 
inertia of civic authorities, devolves the task of pre- 
serving records of what is lost or vanishing. Mr. John 
Glyde, of St. Matthew's Street, Ipswich, has come for- 
ward with such an aim, and has iseued the first part of 
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a work which when complete will have interest ex- 
tending far beyond the town and district, Part i. of the 
‘ Illustrations,’ which he proposes to issue quarterly, gives 
the West Gate and a portion of the town wall, It is re- 
produced in facsimile by the French process of photo- 
gravure from a drawing not previously engraved, and 
presents the edifice as it must have appeared previous 
to its removal little more than a century ago. The 
letterpress with which the illustration is accompanied is 
no less interesting than the plate, and furnishes much 
valuable information, If carried out as it is begun, the 
work cannot fail to commend itself to all archaeologists. 
Many curious features in ancient fortification are illus- 
trated in the picture of an edifice in which ornamenta- 
tion was disregarded by the burghers and defence was 
the one end kept in view, The size of the plate, 15 in. 
by 11 in., is well chosen, and the work is worthy of all 
encouragement, 


The Children of the Poets: an Anthology from English 
and American Writers of Three Centuries, Edited 
with Introduction by Eric 8. Robertson, (Walter 
Scott.) 

To the marvellously cheap series of “ The Canterbury 
Poets,” issued by Mr. Walter Scott, has been added a 
new volume of miscellaneous poems, selected and edited 
by Mr. Eric 8S. Robertson and called ‘The Children of 
the Poets,’ A long space of time has evidently been 
bestowed upon selecting from our principal poets 
between Lord Surrey and Miss A. Mary F. Robinson 
those poems which deal with or describe children. The 
task has been accomplished with care, and an erudite 
and elegant introduction upon childhood in literature 
and art gives the whole enduring value, 


The Magazine of Art. (Cassell & Co.) 
Nive volumes of this admirable periodical have now 
been issued, and the tenth volume, which is about to 
begin, will witness a notable improvement, since each 
monthly part is to contain a photogravure, a steel en- 
graving, or an etching. Without any such addition the 
ninth volume, now before us, is a singularly handsome 
and attractive work. Whether as regards letterpress or 
illustrations, it will hold its own against any rival pub- 
lication. Its prose contributors include Mr, Loftie, Mr. 
R. A. M, Stevenson, Mr. Henley, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Mr. George Saintsbury, Mr. Monkhouse, and Miss Helen 
Zimmern, while the ‘ Poems and Pictures’ employ pens 
such as those of Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Wm. Allingham, 
and Miss A. Mary F. Robinson, and pencils of men such 
as Mr, Harry Furniss, Mr. C, Whymper, the late Ran- 
dolph Caldecott, and others. The general illustrations, 
meanwhile, from the admirable photo-engraving from 
Ruysdael which serves as frontispiece to the delightful 
scenes on the Medway and the coloured Japanese illus- 
trations, are excellent in execution and arrangement, 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary. Vol. V. Part II, (Cas- 
sell & Co.) 

Tue issue in volumes of this valuable publication is far 
ahead of that in numbers, the present instalment carry- 
ing the alphabet to near the end of Q. The special 
character of the work is, of course, better seen in a 
volume than in a smaller instalment. In the portion 
before us, “ Part,” with its reference to music, under 
such heads as “ Part-song” and “ Part-writing,” &c., to 
mathematics, to acting, &c.; “ Passover,”’ with its ela- 
borate details; “ Petroleum,” with its modern com- 
pounds; the various words compounded with “ Photo”; 
* Put,” which occupies four columns; “ Quinine,” &c., 
serve to prove how varied is the information supplied, 
Some of the words must appear in a dictionary for the 
first time, 





No. IV. of the English Historical Review contains a 
clever defence by Mr, Sidney J. Owen of Frangois Joseph 
Dupleix. In this the view of the character taken by 
the latest biographer of Dupleix, M. Tibulle Hamont, 
is opposed to the estimate accepted in England since 
Macaulay wrote on Clive. The paper is excellent in all 
reepects. The Rev. H. Rashdal! writes on what he elects 
to call ‘ The Origines [sic] of the University of Paris,’ 
Anything rather than satisfactory is the attempt to 
naturalize an alien word. The birth of the University 
of Paris he assigns to the period 1150-1170. Mr, John B. 
Bury writes with much erudition and little spirit on 
* Euboia before the Lelantine War,’ and obliges with the 
affectation of Greek spelling for which we have to thank 
a recent and distinguished historian. “ Lakedaimon,” 
“ Korinthos,” “Attika,” “ Boiotia,” and the “ Kyklades,” 
are once more obtruded with the utmost seriousness, 
The Rev. Nicholas Pocock writes on ‘ The Restoration 
Settlement of the English Church,’ 

We learn that Mr. William Porter, an Icelandic and a 
Scandinavian echolar, and Mr. Holderness, part author 
of a glossary of the Holderness dialect, are engaged 
upon a joint paper on the battle of Brunanburh, the site 
ot which famous combat of the Anglo-Saxon era has not 
yet been definitely determined, Fresh evidence is, we 
are told, to be brought forth. 

In connexion with the eight hundredth anniversary 
of the Domesday Survey Mr. W. H. Stevenson announces 
as shortly to be published ‘The Domesday Survey of 
Nottingham and Rutland,’ a.p, 1086. The original text 
of the Domesday Book will be printed face to face with 
an Enzlish translation, as in Mr, Stevenson's valuable 
* Nottingham Records.’ 


Potices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


8. Oscoop (“Leicester's Commonwealth, 1614 "),— 
Should not this date be 1641! It should contain, in 
addition, * Leicester's Ghost,’ and have a portrait of the 
Earl by Marshall. Fine copies have brought from one 
to three pounds, but second-rate copies have no great 
value, 

Freperick E, Sawver, F.S.A. (“ Barkentine”), — 
Barquantine, or barkantine, is customarily applied on the 
American lakes to a vessel square rigged on the fore 
mast, and fore and aft rigged on the main and mizen 
masts. 

W. Freetove (“ Claptrap ”).—According to Bailey, a 
trap to catch applause or clapping. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








